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POETRY. 


THE FICTION OF POETS—sx T. MOORE, 


From “Seraps from the Diary of a Traveller,” in the 
Metropolitan. 


O poets, poets, dream at home, 
If you would still have visions haunt you; 
Trust me, if once abroad you roam, 
That mar aj! Truth, will disenchant you. 
Still think of Venice, as in dreams 
You’ve seen her, by her ocean streams: 
Fancy the calm and cool delights 
Of gondolas on summer nights; 
Of sailing o’er the bright Lagoon, 
And listening, 2s you glide along, 
To lays from Tasso, by that moon 
Whose beams, alas! he felt too strong. 
And of whose mad’ning philters all 
Who feel the Muse’s genuine call 
Are doomed, at times, to drink as deep 
As did Endymion in his sleep! 


Still by your fire-sides sit, and think 
Of palaces along the brink 
Of ocean‘floods—whose shadows there 
Look like the ruins, grand and fair, 
Of some lost Atalantis, seen 
HKeneath the wave, when Heaven's serene 
People those palaces with forms 
Lovely as Titian ever drew— 
Bright creatures whom the sunbeam warms 
With that ethereal gas, all through, 
Which finds a vent at lips and eyes, 
And lights up in a lover's sighs. 
Fancy these young Venetian maids 
Listening at night to serenades 
From amorous tutes, where music, such 
As southern shies alone afford, 
Echoes to every burning touch, 
‘And thrills in each impassioned chord, 


All this imagine, and still more— 

For whither may not fancy soar, 

If ‘Truth do not, alas! too soon, 

Puncture her brilliant air balloon— 

But go not to the spot, I pray ; 

O do not, do not, some fine day, 

Order, like Sterne, your travelling breeches— 
All's lost, if once upon your way, 
The passport of Lord Grey 

Is death to Fancy—like his speeches. 


If you would have some dreams of youth - 
From the torpedo touch of Truth, 

Go not to Venice—do not blight 

Your early fancies with the sight 

ac, real state— 

Her mansions, foul and desolate— 

Her close canals, exhaling wide 

Such fetid airs as—with those domes 
Of silent grandeur by their side, 

Where step of life ne’er goes or comes, 
And those black barges plying round— 
With melancholy, plying sound— 

Seem like acity where the Pest 

Is holding her last visitation, 
And all, ere long, will be at rest, 

The dead, sure rest of desolation. 


So look’d at nightfall, oft to me, 

That ruin’d City of the Sea ; 

And, as the gloomy fancy grew 

Still darker with night's darkening hue, 
All round me seemed by Death o’ercast— 
Each footstep in those halls the last, 
And the dim boats, as slow they passed, 
All burial barks, with each its load 

Ot livid corpses, feebly row’d 

By fading hands. to find a bed 

In waters less choked up with dead. 


SELECT TALES. 


THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER; 
OR THE BRAVO OF BANFF.—By Leitch Ritchie. 


Chapter 1.—The Rodber’s Thumb. 

We are about to enter a ¢erra incognita. Does 
any one remember hearing or seeing a little, odd, 
un-English, un-Scotch monosyllable, spelling itself 
Banner? An affirmative answer, we supect, will 
only be given by young ladies, or young gentlemen, 
fresh from their geography ;—who may call to mind, 
if they have particularly good memories, that Banff 
is the capital town of a county of the same name in 
Scotland. Farther than this not one in a million of 
our readers can go. Not a single association is call- 
ed upby thesound. The ‘sleeping images of things” 
in the mind sleep on. It is not a word to conjure 
with. Try as you may, it will only resolve itself at 
least into its component letters; and you shall have 
nothing more for your pains than B, a,n, double f. 

This is no less strange than itis true; for Banff, 
in addition to its being one of the most beautifully si- 
tuated towns on the northern coasts of Seotland— 
which is pretty nearly the same as saying, on the face 
of the whole earth—is surrounded by all the charms 
which, like those of women, attract the spoilers of 
fashion, to desecrate and debase the very temple 
wherein they worship. Its chalybeate springs re- 
semble, while they surpass, those of Tunbridge 
Wells; its walks, rides, and drives are unrivalled in 
the kingdom; the mighty magnificent sea breaks upon 
its cliffs, or gambols on its golden sands; and the ro- 
mantic Deveron plunges into the waste of waters by 


Banff, although cheerful and lightsome in its as- 
pect, has yeta solitary look. Itseemsto stand apart, 
with a kind of prudish decorum, from the rest of the 
world; and this character attaches even to the inha- 
bitants themselves. ‘They consist in great part of 
thatelass which used formerly to be designated by 
the now obsolete term of ‘‘geuteel people.” Of this 
portion of the society some are wealthy, and some 
are small annuitants; but, in a place where the ne- 
cessarics, and many of the luxnries of life, are sin- 
gularly cheap, all are independent. The stain of 
traffic is rarely to be seen in the escutcheon of Banff 
gentility. The residentshave laid down their ledg- 
ers and taken to the journals; or they are honoura- 
ble pensioners on their country; or families of small 
inherited fortune; or invalids who come to drink at 
the Hygeian springs, and brighten their pale cheeks 
with the breezes of the sea. 

Owing to the cireumscribed nature of the society, 
the Banffians are all well-known to each other.— 
Yet, in this instance, familiarity does not breed con- 
tempt—but quite the reverse. ‘Their social inter- 
course is carried on with a certain punetilio, which 
spreads an air of fashion over the whole community. 
‘They are strict inquirers into clans and families, and 
allow grudgingly his lawful place to Mammon.— 
They are in fact a sort of exclusives in their way; 
and, in their inter-communication, bear some resem- 
blance to a dress party. 

At the same time, however, when we take up the 
history of this community, Banff was frighted from 
its propriety by a series of daring robberies commit- 
ted in the town and neighbourhood. The business 
commenced at Duff House, the elegant seat of Lord 
Fife; and, whether produced or not by the natural 
love of imitation which seems to govern mankind 
in matters of murder and marriage, a succession of 
similar exploits spread consternation through the dis- 
trict. Some people imagined thata gang of first rate 


| cracksmen had condescended to come all the way 


from London, the grand emporium of thievery; but 
no stranger of any distinction in appearance was seen 
in the neighbourhood, and the suspicion fell to the 
ground. hat the robberies were committed by 
strangers, there could be no doubt; for it was observ- 
ed, in some cases, that the best protected part of the 
house was chosen for attack. Force appeared occa- 
sionally to have been used; but in general entrance 
was effected cither by an untastencd window, or 
some other means that did not involve the necessity 
of making too much noise. Noise, indeed, was 
usually heard; but never till the deed was accom- 
plished. Then there was a grating of shoes, a 
stamping of feet, and a clapping of doors; as if the 
adventurers, flashed with success, and certain of es- 
cape, cared no longer forconcealmert. Such tokens 
of defiance, indeed, were the best means that could 
have been used to cover their retreat; for when the 
stillness of midnight was broken by sounds like these, 
the stoutest men sometimes lay quaking in bed, or 
were seized bodily by their wives, and kept prison- 
ers of peace till all was over. 

It was surprising, however, to see how bold the 
Banffiaus were in the day time. Curses both loud and 
deep were vented against these mysterious bravos, 
whom no man had as yet seen, The most bloody- 
minded measures were talked of, Pistols were clean- 
ed, primed, and loaded; swords and dirks sharpened; 
and one gentleman even proposed the formation of an 
armed constabulary force, and daily exercise on the 
Battery Green in all the maneuvres of war. But 
these belligerent plans were successfully opposed by 
the half-pay officers, who remarked that regular mi- 
litary operations could be of no use in dark chambers 


cule was thrown over the war party by the conduct of 
one of their leaders, who, on hearing some suspicious 
sounds at night, ran from his own solitary room into 
that of his sisters, exclaiming valiantly, ‘*Haud me, 
or Pil feght?” 

As yet, we have said, the robbers had never been 
seen; butat length the fulness of time arrived when 
they were both seen and felt, and when blood flowed 
in the struggle. The circumstance of their choosing 
the house of Major Lovat for the object of attack 
proved, if proof were wanting, that they wereindeed 
strangers in the district. ‘The major, whose name is 
well known in the wars of the Peninsula, was a man 
of unquestioned courage, and withal of a fierce, hot, 
and sudden temper. He was besides in the commis- 
sion of the peace, and so active in his justiceship, 
that to him were owing the detection and punishment 
of almost all the great crimes that had been commit- 
ted in the county since the peace. The major did 
notappear to share inthe general excitation at this 
particular juncture. He could not be persuaded to 
take any measure of security which he had not been 
accustomed to; and even his man-servant, Franks, a 
fine-looking fellow, of well known bravery—* al- 
though an Englishman,” as the Banffians said—was 
not withdrawn from an out-house, where he had 
slept for some time in consequence of an overflow 


its side, 


of visitors, who had now taken leave. 


and narrow staircases; and at length an air of ridi-— 


If Major Lovat was not so fierce as usual in manner, 
he was not less watehful. He lay with the door of his 
room ajar, and every now and then got up to listen. 
Sometimes he stood during the stillest part of the night 
at his chamber window, which commanded the back 
entrance tq the house, and sometimes descended the 
staircase in his slippers to ascertain thatall was right 
below. These precautions, however, were taken by 
stealth; and his daughter and the maids murmured as 
loud as they durst at his supposed negligence, which 
they attributed to military pride. 

One dark and stormy night—a night that seemed to 
have been contrived on purpose for the prowling rob- 
ber—Major Lovat was as usual on the wateh. He was 
confused, however, by the Babel of sablime or dismal 
sounds; in which the howling of the wind, the groan- 
ing of trees, and the roaring of the waves breaking on 
the Bar,* mingled in a strange wild chorus. To as- 
certain what portion of the din was within, and what 
without the house, was impossible; yet he could not 
divest himself of a sort of superstitious impression, 
that he had heard something which did not belong to 
the proper noises of the house. He could derive no 
assistance from his eyes, for the night was pitch- 
dark; but as he endeavoured to pierce through the 
gloom below, while he stood at his window, a multi- 
ae of moving forms seemed to throng around the 

oor. 

Although aware that these must have been the ef- 
fects of fancy, he yet determined to descend stealthily, 
and listenat the door. Wrapped in his night -gown, 
and armed with a drawn sword, the major groped his 
way almost to the bottom of the stairs, and then stop- 
ped short, threw back the folds of his gown, raised 
his sword, and bent forward in the attitade of spring- 
ing, as he heard suddenly the well known din which 
attended the departure of the plunderers, A distant 
door was shut with a force that shook the house, con- 
fused whispers rushed along the corridor, and heavy 
steps tramped and grated upon the floor. ‘The din 
approached. Major Lovat bitterly regretted that he 
had not at once sprung forward, secered the back 
door, and thus made prisoners of the whole party,— 
He knew that in a dark house a child might seare a 
whole band of robbers; and at any rate, if assistance 
was necessary, a single shout from the window would 
awake his servant Franks, It was now too late, 
however; for a door comraunicating with the range 
ot apartments on the epposite side of the hall flew 
open, and a human figure treading heavily, as if in 
wantonness, rushed towards the door. ° 

Major Lovat guined the spot in a single bound; 
and, aware that in the twofold darkness of the re- 
cess the enemy would become invisible, whirled his 
sword at random round his head. The robber did 
not enter within its sweep. He turned suddenly 
aside at the entrance of the recess which formed the 
porch, and vaulting like a harlequin upon a lofty 
window-seat, disappeared before the enraged major 
could strike at him more than a single blow... Whe- 
ther this blow took effect or not, it was impossible 
for the present to ascertain. The gallant veteran 
stepped noiselessly and instantaneously back into the 
porch: and, grinding his teeth till he foamed at the 
mouth, waited the approach of the next. 

He waited in vain; for the rest of the gang having 
no doubt heard the clang of the weapon, found ano- 
ther way out. The morning soon after broke, and 
the kitchen-wench, crawling gapingly to her early 
avocations, no sooner beheld the spectre-like figure 
of her maste? guarding the domains with a drawn 
sword, than she uttered a scream that brought down 
Miss Lovat and the maids in their night gear. 

After ascertaining--which he did with infinite mor- 
tification—that the whole party had escaped, the major 
preceeded to examine thewindow and the circumjacent 
preinises; the folding casement had been dexterously 
slipped from its hinges, with the fracture of only a 
single pane; and on the sill our veteran detected, with 
a grow] of satisfaction—blood. This however, might 
have been no more than the effects of the broken 
glass, and it was necessary to inquire into therstate 
of affairs on the outside. On the pavement below 
the window, a much greater quantity of blood was 
visible. It did not meander along the stone in a nar- 
row stream, like that which flows from a common 
cut; but lay here and there in broad and thick splash- 
es. ‘This was proof that an artery had been severed; 
and the major followed the track like a slot-hound, 
till it was completely lost in a jungle behind the pal- 
ing. He was aboat to call Franks, and beat the bush 
from end to end, in hopes that the wounded man 
might have fallen from loss of blood; when a scream 
from Miss Lovat brought the anxious father to her 
side. 

She was standing beside a porrd at a little distance 
from the path, and gazing with horror and alarm @t 
some minute object on the brink. It was a man’s 
thumb. ‘Vhe daring villain, in the midst of the pain 
and danger of the wound, had had the presence of 
mind to throw away the severed member, lest at 
some future time it might appear.as a witness against 


him, attempting, mo doubt, to bury it in the pond, 


although he missed his purpose in the dark. The 
major stooped upon his quarry like a hawk; but pre- 
sently, shaking his head— 

“* Get in with you, lasses,” said he, ‘‘and a truce 

with your squeeling and skirling, for one morning. 
—This is not the lad to lie down for the loss ofa 
thumb; he is safe by this time Ill warrant you; and, 
by my honour, I should not be sorry for it, if we 
had only his arm or leg here. But a thumb!—a 
poor indemnification for a night’s watching, and may 
be as much asa year’s pay in kind. Well, well— 
‘half a loaf is better than no bread,’ as Franks says;” 
and the major, not at all so disconcerted as he ap- 
peared, carefully rinsed the thumb in the pond, and 
carried it triumphantly into the house. 
It would not be easy to describe the state of agita- 
tion into which the people of Banff were thrown, 
when the news of this circumstance ran, while it was 
yet early morning, like wildfire through the town. 
The thumb was first magnified to a hand—an arm— 
a leg—a whole body; and then multiplied by fifteen 
or sixteen, till the inhabitants, flocking to the scene 
of action, expected to find Major Lovat’s back court 
strewed with the slain. Some of the families whose 
houses stood alone, talked of removing into town, 
and many serving lasses actually left their situations, 
and sought shelter in their parent wynds and closes. 
Even Franks, Major Lovat’s man, made his appear- 
ance in the parlour, greatcoated, booted, gloved, and 
evidently prepared for a journey. 

‘**T am come to take leave of your honour,” said 
he, with the abruptness which in an English servant 
is called insolence. 

** The —— you are!—and without warning?” 

** You know, Sir, you make it a rule to give me 
warning at least ten times a day, and that is quite 
sufficient for my purpose.” 

‘** The English of all this fs, that you are afraid— 
I say that you are afraid, you rascal—afraid,” splut- 
tered the major, reddening with anger. 

‘©? am neither a rascal nor a coward,” replied 
Franks; ‘* but I would rather take a soldier’s pay and 
die by fair fighting, than rana risk every night of be+ 
ing murdered in my bed for ten times the money. I 
have no notion of it, I assure you. [t is not my trade. 
Till such time as you can contrive to have a proper 
police in your country, you need not expect an Eng- 
lishman to live with you.” By the time the fellow 
had finished his harangue, he contrived to be just at 
the door; for the major was occasionally apt to take 
the executive department of his justiceship into his 
own hands. Had the man been less impudent, he 
would most probably have been bribed to stay, by a 
handsome addition to his salary; for, being a smart, 
ready fellow, he had become almost necessary to his 
master. ‘The only point in his character, indeed, 
that was at all objectionable, was an over devotion— 
if such a thing be possible—to the fair sex. The 
serving lasses far and near were pulling caps, or ra- 
ther rugging mutches for him; and since his arrival 
an unusual number of accidents had happened both 
to their reputations and persons. 

The major, however, was at this time so much ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of his gain, that he had 
no time to bemoan his loss, or reflect either on the 
good or bad qualities of Franks. The thumb lay upon 
a towel on the table before him, and the room during 
that entire day was crowded by visitors, who had 
come to inspect it, and inquire into the real history 
of the capture. , 

The thumb was notan ill-shaped thumb. It had 
certainly not been a hard working thumb; but on the 
contrary wasjfair and smooth, and the nail well-shap- 
ed, somewhat Jong, and carefally pared. It was’ in 
short, rather a gentlemanly thumb, and only distin- 
guished from other thumbs of the elass by the sear of 
an old wound. When the visitors had all retired— 
which they took care to do before the shades of even- 
ing had fallen, the major wrapped the relic in cotton, 
impregnated with brandy, spices, and perfumes; and 
in spite of Miss Lovat’s entreaties, placed it on the 
mantel-piece, as a trophy and an ornament. From 
hence it was taken for many a day after to be shown, 
again and again, to the admiring visitors; and for 
some time the wall-absorbing topic of conversation, 
both in this house and in the town of Banff, was the 
Robber’s Thumb. 

Chapter I.—The Bridge of Alva. 
The exploit of Major Lovat, detailed in the pre- 
ceding chapter, seemed to have turned, or at least 
stopped, the fortune of war. When the agitation of 
the publie mind began to subside, and the Baoffians 
were no longer haunted by the daily reality and 
nigily vision of- the Thumb, they discovered, with 
renewed wonder, that since the capture of that im- 
portant member, nota single robbery had been com- 
mitted in the neighbourhood. This proved, that the 
thumb had been the personal property of the chief 
of the banditti; and the inhabitants, sure of at least 
a respite, gradually returned to their usual habits and 


feelings. 


It was with something like shame, indeed, that 
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the fashion of Banff reflected on the republican free- 
dooms, ard revolutionary intimacies, they had been 
led in amoment of common danger Into sanctioning, 
and on the consequent disorders that had well nigh 
overturned the whole fabric of genteel society; and 
they immediately began, as if by preconcerted 
agreement, to retreat behind the Cireumvallations of 
their punctilios, ceremonies, and decoruims. 

Only one arrival, they found, had been placed on 
the list during the anarchy; and the usual steps were 
of course taken to ascertain who and what the siranger 
was, whence he had come, and what were his family, 
quality, estate, profession, fortune, name. To nol one 
of these inquiries could any answer be obtained. ‘The 
stranger still resided at the Royal Uak ian, where he 
was only known as Namber 9. He was a man rather 
under than over. thirty-—tall—well-looking——pale, as 
if from recent illness—and his left arm was in a 
sling, the hand bound with a black silk handkerchief. 
He did not seek acquaintances; he did not attend the 
coffee-room; he did not goto chureh; he did not 
bathe; he did not drink the waters, What then had 

-he come here for? ae 

All this was very perplexing—not to say suspicious. 
Consultations were repeatedly held as to the grade 
of society in which he ought to be placed; but no de- 
cision could be come to. He wasa gentleman, no 
doubt, in manner and mode of living; but where 
were hiscredentials? Was it gentleman-like to come 
to such a place as Banff without a single introduction, 
or without at least announcing bis name, and de- 
manding the respect tv which he was entitled by his 
wealth and quality? In vain Mr. Cooper, who was 
at that time a sort of master of the ceremonies, en- 
deavoured to inveigle him into conversation and dis- 
closure; he tuok nothing by his motion. ‘Ibe stran- 
ger’s reserve was at length feltasa public insult, and 
one dowager, who shall be nameless, even declared 
at Major Lovat’s house, that he ought to be called to 
aceount by the gentlemen. 7” 

**T tell ye what, leddies,” said Mr. Thom, a re- 
tired merchant—**My private opinion is, that the best 

way to unfauld the mystery would be to untauld the 
chiel’s hand. 1 would like to ken what he has got 
or rather what he has not got under you black 
dud!”—and Mr. Thom turned a significant look. to- 
wards the mantelpiece whereon reposed the robber’s 
thumb. 

This strange hint sent a kind of thrill through the 
company, and was followed by a profound silence 
which lasted for upwards of a minute. ‘The idea, 
however, was too suddeu and too extravagant to be 
entertained for more than a minute; and at length, as 
if ashamed of the injustice they had committed in 
their thoughts, some of the gentlemen began to ban- 
ter Mr. ‘Thom on his sagacity, declaring that he 
ought himself to.have the slaying of the giant, and to 
assume from that.moment the honourable name of 
Lom ‘Uhumb! 

** Aweel, aweel,” replied Mr. Thom, looking 
rather grave than angry—‘* Never heed—we'll sec!” 

The young ladies in the mean time, who form 
every where a separate power within the state, were 
not less busy in discussing the same subject. At first 
they were unanimous in the stranger’s favour. He 
was so. hantisome, so tall, so pale, so melancholy! 
But as every day he continued to pass thein by with- 
out so much as bestowing a glance on their beauty, it 
was only natural that they should detect some flaws 
in the picture. Not satisfied, however, with charg- 


justly have done, they went a step further tuan per- 
haps they were entitled to do, even by the law of 
presumptive evidence. He arrived, said they, a day 
or two after Major Lovat’s exploit~-pale and faint, 
as if from loss ot blood, and with bis band conceaiecd 
by a bandage. But moreover on inquiring in the 
traveller’s room what was the cause of the hurry and 
agitwtion in the street, when he was answered, that 
** the folks were in pursuit of a man who had gotten 
his thumb cut off,” be rose up in evident trepidation 
and retired to his own apartment! ‘The last men- 
tioned fact was remarkable, and had been repeated 
at the time by witaesses who never dreamed of the 
conclusion that might be drawn trom such premises. 

*And now, Mirron,” said Miss Thom, the daugh- 
ter of the wealthy ex-merchant, ‘‘put all thae points 
together, and what ye’ll make of them?” The 
lady addressed was Miss Marian Lovat, only child of 
our friend the Major, and ostensible bead of the very 


small minority of spinsters still in favour of the stran- 
ger. She was about nineteen years of age, and the 
reigning beauty ot Banff, byt was thought Lo be some- 
what oad.in her tastes and temper. ‘The fiery parti- 
cles in her father’s Composition burned in the daugh- 
ter’s, but with a lambent flame rather than a red 
beat; and his rude soldier-like generosity was in her 
a high and haly erthusiasm which is quite incompre- 
hensibleto common souls. Marian, in short, was ro- 
mantic in the finest sense of the word, which conveys 
the idea of something opposite to worldly-minded. 
The effect produced by the late occurrences on sensi- 
bilities like hers, had been exciting jn the highest de- 
gree; and naw, when she was called upon to feel, in 
a case somehow or other connected with the former, 
she abandoned herself to the ins.incts of her heart 
with dangerouseagerness. -We do vot to say, 
that our youthful heroine was insensible to the manly 
beauty of the stranger. On the contrary, like all the 
really good aad pure, she was an enthusiastic admirer 
of beauty whether physical or moral. ‘The squrest 
Cameronian that ever sung the Psalms of David, with 
his bible kept open on his knee by bis naked sword, 
would have preterred for his temple of worsbip soine 


and blooming . valley. to. the -naked . or, 


howling waste. Ugliness should be tolerated from 
pity, but beauty admired from the instinet which is 
the bond of union between the soul of man and its 
Creator. 

It Marian, however, had admired the stranger un- 
der different circumstances, she would have admired 
him like a fine picture or a magnificent landscape. 
As it was, her Hearé was brought into play as well as 
her taste. Her generosity was appealed to; her pity 
awakened; and at last, when the jeers of her com- 
panions had taught her to suspect even her holiest 
teclings, it was with rising colour and unsteady step 
she passed by in the street the silent object of her 
speculations. 

‘*What do I make of them?” said she, in reply to 
Miss Thom’s 
more. We are altogether unacquainted with the 
stranger’s history, aud therefore unable to reason on 
his looks. Astor his hand, it may either have bzen 
hurt ina duel, or by.accident; and in a few days, 
when the wound gets well, and the bandage is re- 
moved, you will blush for your uucharitableness. ” 

**He is arobder, L tell ye,” said Miss Tham, vio- 
lently—*‘He is the robber; and his thoom lies at this 
moment ou your father’s brace! Take care, Mirron 
Lovat, take care of what you are about! More than 
me noticed your colour come and go yesterday, as 
you passed him in the street; and what is still waur, 
mere than me noticed that alter ye gaed by he stood 
stock still—for the first time that he has given one 
of usa glunce—and glowred after ye as if ye had been 
a speerntt! Remember, Mirron Lovat—remember 
lass—that this is no Venice!” Few of the young 
ladies could remain trom tithering at the allusion 
with which the out-spoken Miss hom concluded 
her oration. ‘They had all been reading Lewis’s 
popular romance; and they whispered one to the 
other ina tone not inaudible to our heroine—the 
Bravo’s Bride! Marian wasunable to restrain either 
her tears or her temper. ‘The reply wrung from 
her vexed spirit may be given in such matter of fact 
pages as ours, but would have wholly unfitted her 
tor a heroineship of romance. 

You vulgar—low-miuded—ignorant—-impudent 
cutties!” was her exclamation, broken by sobs, a3 she 
turned indignantly away, aud walked home alone to 
her father’s house. 

The feuds of young ladies, it is to be presumed, 
are not. usually of long duration; for we have it on 
record that Miss ‘Thom and some of her party, on 
the next day but one, walked arm in arm with Ma- 
rian Lovat to the bridge ol Alva. 

It will searcely be possible to convey to the Sou- 
thron reader any adcquate idea of this magnificent 
spot. When he learns that it forms part of the plea- 
sure of Lord Fite, his imagiuation, busy with 
the quiet loveliness of his parks at home, or their gro- 
lesque attempts at the natural sublime, will be unable 
to take hold of the scene which we would fain present 
toit. Whe bridge, of abigh arch, reminds one, as 
Sir Thomas Dick Lauder justly observes, ‘* more of 
a Roman work than any rhing of moderna times.” It 
is thrown over the Deveron at a place which more 
nearly resembles a Swiss or Tyrolese valley, than 
the entrance to a nobleman’s policies. ‘The tar-tra- 
velled river has wandered for some me through an 
open and comparatively level country; and even when 
it suddenly eters the narrow chasm of precipitous 
clitls, crowned with funeral pines, it plunges with a 
sullen dignity into the abyss, its coutortions visible 
only in noiseless whirls, or in flashes of foam that 
rise through the dark waters no higher than the sur- 
fuce—like feelings bursting from some tortured bo- 
som even to the lip, aud there chaked by pride.— 
The grey-headed jackdaw, and the hermit raven, 
celebrate the copsummation with hoarse cries; and 
the heron dips his wing in the flood, as he sweeps 
LO. rouvst among the firs of Mount Coffer.— 


throes,” the Deverou ings itself headlong beneath 
the arch, aud emerges into a wide basin, black, deep, 
anil gloomy, tracked with white flakes that show the 
sweep of the channe}, and surrouaded by precipices 
crowned with groves. 

This is the spot sacred.to the Bantlan Cupid.-- 
Half hidden among these rocks and woods are the 
walks of love. Often, in the gloaming, you may 
see a whispering pair stealing slowly and Jingeringly 
through the shade. A manly arm ts pressed fondly 
but gently-as they walk, round a maiden waist, and 
a blooming, blushing cheek is bent sidelong towards 
the talier shoulder, that not oue breath of the mur- 
mured tale may be lost. Now they hesitate; they 
pause—not simultaneously, but one compelled by a 
tender beseeching foree. Her head bangs down.— 
‘The whisper is renewed, more energetically in it- 
self, yet melting more softly in her ear, till the spe}l 
of love.igcomplete. Then their hands are clasped, 
and their faces raised to heaven. Do you recognize 
them now? Name them not if you do—O never 
name them, even to. your own heart! Consider them 
but as abstractions af the best and brightest and ho- 
liest things in our nature, ‘hey are images—pic- 
tures—dreams—prophecgies, or memories. All you 
must know of them personally is, that they are a 
youth and a maid, and.that 

‘They both are young, and one is beautiful!’ 

There, is a turretted seat among the craigs of Al- 
va, where many of these votaries have carved their 
initials, each pair enclosed within a mutual heart.-- 
The last time, was there,” writes a friend who is 
well acquaintes! with the place and the people, ‘1 
perused these memorials with a melancholy interest. 
Some of the love pilgrims of Alva are dead, some 


Sulien, yet switt, and heaving with ** inarticulate | 


| far away in foreign Jands, ,ome married to strangers;, 


but not in ove instance have their names been united 
otherwise than by the rude sculptured heart that en- 
closes their initials.” 

On the lofty bridge of Alva, which overlooks the 
region we have attempted to describe, stood Marian 
Lovat and her friends. Both the beauty and subli- 
mity of the place are essentially of a melancholy 
character; and it is no wonder that their imagination, 
steeped in the mysteries of the time, should have 
conjured up only the darker associations that haunt 
the glen. They talked of an unhappy girl named 
Eppie Imlach, whose fate still draws tears from the 
women and curses from the men. It is one of those 
revolting stories—of seduction, followed by brutal 
murder—which sicken while they sadden; and the 
voices of the young ladies sunk into a whisper as 
they dwelt on the tragedy. 

**Gude be about us!” cried Miss Thom, suddenly. 
‘* It was here, on this very spot where I now stand, 
that the fieud Morrison waited for the trysted coming 
of his victim! Eli! what’s that!”? and with a 
scream, repeated unconsciously by her companions, 
she darted along the bridge. When the terrified 
girls turned.round to look for the cause of terror, 
they saw standing behind them,—the mysterious 
stranger: and, partly in shame, partly in fear, partly 
in affectation, they sprang after their friend—all ex- 
cept Marian. 

‘*I fear I have alarmed you, madam,” said the 
stranger, touching his hat,—*‘ although I scarcely 
know how.” 

** It was we rather,” replied Marian, attempting to 
smile while she blushed with shame and vexation, 
‘*who must have alarmed you. The truth is, we 
were talking of a deed of horror of which this spot 
is the seene—and you appeared the moment we had 
named the murderer.” The stranger turned pale— 
he staggered, as if about to faint, and leant against 
the parapet. 

* You are ill!” said Marian. 

** It is nothing—I am now better—I am now well. 
And has murder, indeed, been here? This is a 
strange country! Every tree has its legend—every 
rock its story. You are never at rest, either in good 
or evil. Every face I meet beams either with love or 
scorn. 

** Why, L thought you had been—” but Marian 
stopped and blushed. She was about to forget that 
he was a stranger! 

‘*T am from the south,” said he, without appear- 
ing to notice her embarrassment, “and never was in 
Bestiond before. Do you not observe it in my ac- 
cent?’? 

‘*¢ There are now so many of our Scottish youths,” 
replied Marian, ** educated in England, that the test 
has become difficult.” 

They had by this time walked on, as if uncon- 
sciously, side by side, in the direction of the town, 
and found themselves winding among the romantic 
walks by the river side. They were both silent for 
some time—Marian in a flutter between pleasure 
and embarrassment, and the stranger apparently ab- 
sorbed in thought. 

Look there!” he exclaimed suddenly, while the 
fine melancholy of his face was brightened by enthu- 
siasm, ** What a spot forarobber’sden! Have you 
a taste for robbery?” Marian started; but the next 
moment, as if ashamed of her folly, constrained her- 
Self to reply, 

** We have robber-stories, too. Are you aware 
that we are approaching the town where the famous 
Macpherson was executed about a century ago?” 

**[ was not. O do not let us approach nearer yet, 
for before entering we must separate. _Pray sit 
dawn on this bank, and tell me the stery of Mac- 
pherson.” 

Marian, knowing little of the world, did not feel 
there was any absolute impropriety in complying; 
but befoeve she had made up her mind, her hand was 
taken by the stranger, and she found herself seated 
beside him on the bank. 

‘* | have little to tell,” said she, determining atall 
events not to sit long. ‘* Macpherson, who had for 
some time been the terror of the country side, was at 
length taken by an ancestor of the present Lord Fife, 
and lodged in the prison of Banff.* He had not only 
a ‘taste for robbing,’ it seems, but a taste for music, 
and amused his prison hours by composing his own 
dead march. He played the piece on his way to exe- 
cution, and on arriving at the gallows-tree, held up 
his favourite violin, and offered it to any one who 
dared accept of the outlaw’s gift. Not a hand was 
stretched forth, but all shrunk back. With a swell- 
ing heart he broke the instrument on his knee; and 
in another moment Macpherson was no more.” 

‘* Go on—go on,” said the stranger, breathlessly. 

“] have done,” replied Marian, blushing,and halt- 
rising, for she saw that his eyes were rivetted on her 
face with an expressian of devout admiration. 

‘¢ One moment!” continued he—** Has the march 
been preserved?” 


**I do not know. A ballad was soon after publish- 
ed, and sung to the music. The ballad was altered 
by Burns; and is given in his works with the title of 
* Macpherson’s Farewell.’ ” 

** Will you repeat the words?—and then, a thou- 
sand thanks—and my farewell.” 

Marian sung the ballad, and when it was conclud- 
ed, she rose hastily, for she saw with surprise that 
the shadows of twilight were beginning to fall.” 


you fancy me to be a robber?” 


slackened her pace, in expectation that he was about 


**Are you afraid?” demanded the stranger—** Do. 


-+* How can I tell?” replied she archly, as she. 


| to clear the mystery that enveloped him. He seemed 


to feel this. Was he as ignorant then, as she had 
hitherto believed, of the suspicions to which he was 
subjected? His face she fancied grew paler and he 
sunk into melancholy abstraction. She at length 
broke silence as they reached Colley road, which 

to Major Lovat’s house. 

**T would not have you think worse of me,” said 
he, ‘*than—than—” and he paused so long, and in 
such evident agitation, that Marian at last, to break 
through the awkwardness, was constrained to say— 

** 1 seek not to know yuur secrets, Sir—~good eve- 
ning.” As she turned away, however, he seized 
her suddenly by the hand, and repeated in a deep 
but clear whisper the words of the ballad— 

** Maiden, a nameless life I lead, 

A nameless death Ill die— 

The fiend whose lanthorn lights the mead, 

Were fitter mate than I!” 


and pressing her hand convulsively, disappeared in 
an instant. 


Chapter UI.—Agitation. 
** Yet sang she Brignal banks are fair, 
‘ And Greta woods are green; 
I'd rathre rove with Edmund there 
Than reign our English queen.” 


‘* How do youlike the air, Janet?” asked Marian 
Lovat, when she had finished the burthen. The twe 
conipanions were sitting alone, and Miss Thom had 
been gazing for some time past, with surprise and 
uneasiness,-in the other’s face. 

** How do I like the air, Mirron?” said she. ““The 
air is well enough—but why do you sing so loud, 
and look so wild, and speer at me with a sudden- 
ness that is enough to make a body jump? Ye are 
no weel, Mirron—there’s a flush on your cheek, and 
aglare in your eye, and I misdoubt me, fever in 
your blood and in your brain! Ye have nae been 
weel ever since that weary walk to the brig of Alva; 
but ye were aye so stout that you will notacknowledge 
that ye got a fright at the sudden apparition of the 
stranger, and the skreigh we gave when we saw him, 
that has settled on your speerits. Go to your bed, 
lassie, and first pray, and then sleep, and ye’ll be 
weel the morn. Go to your bed,” added Miss Thom, 
while the tears came into her eyes—‘‘and Jl never 
vex you again, Mirron, and never argue and flyte 
with you so long as. live, and never—never—never 
more call you the Bravo’s Bride!” Marian attempt- 
ed to laugh; but the next moment she rose suddenly 
and throwing her arms round her friend’s neck, hid 
her face in her bosom, and burst into tears. Miss 
Thom wept for company; but in spite of the promise 
she had just made, fyted all the while. 

** Hoot!” said she, ‘* What for are ye greeting? 
It’s naething but mysteries—Get up, ye tawpie! 
declare I thought ye had more sense!” 

** It is only weakness,” said Marian, faintly. 

** That is just what is asionishing to me! 
saw you greet befure, except when your mother was 
hame.” 

**T will do what you advise, dear Janet; I'll 
bed, and try to aud—” 

**T'ry to pray! Goodness be about us! Heard ever 
anybody the like of that?” 

will pray,” said Marian faintly—* and PI 

0 calm my spirits—and perhaps ( with a dee sigh} 
**T shall be well in the 

_ This little scene took place many days after Ma- 
rian’s firet interview with the stranger. The second 
meeting had been quite as accidental as the first, the 
third less so, the fourth—but why explain what every 
body understands? Who cannot picture to them- 
selves the short, easy, and natural stages of such an 
intercourse?—and yet there were some points in it 
tar from common. Marian felt that she loved, and 
was beloved—yet no word of warning—no hinted 
hope had ever passed the stranger’s lips! There 
was between them—in all things but one—the con- 
fidence of love. Their eyes conversed; their souls 
mingled; their very air, and gestures—the slightest 
working of the features, were as the words and signs 
of an intelligible language. 

‘There was an enthusiasm in the stranger’s charace 
ter, which it would have been difficult for a girl like 
Marian to resist; but there was also a certain some- 
thing in hisair which, while it invited familiarity, 
brooked no intrusion. He seemed to be scuaally 
frank and open; but the circle of his confidence was 
limited and impassable, and an inquiry which even 
pointed beyond either roused him to fierceness, or 
plunged. him into the deepest melancholy. He ab- 
horred the past; he dreaded the future; he lived only 
fer the preseyt. His thoughts, although not habi- 
tually gloomy, were familiar with murder, and he 
seemed, in his own language, to have ‘a taste for 
robbeny.” 

But on the other hand, his information was so ex- 
tensive, and his sentiments so noble and generous, 
and so deeply tinged with those golden hues of ro- 
maace which were the prevailing colour of her own 
character, that Marian, when walking by his side, 
was often haunted. by the beautiful melody— 


-If thou’lt be mine, the treasures of air, 

Of earth, of sea, shall lie at thy feet; 
Whatever in fancy’s eye looks fair, 

Or in Hope’s sweet music is most sweet, 


“ Shall be our’s, if thou wilt be mine, love! 


Bright flowers shall bloom wherever we rove, 
A voice divine shall talk in each stream, 
The stars shall look like worlds of love, 
_And this earth be all one beautiful dream, 
_ln our eyes—if thou wilt be mine, love! 
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Bat, in the mean time, the suspicions that had 80 
oddly attached to the stranger from his very first ap- 
rance at Banff, gained ground daily. A thousand 
ittle circumstances appeared, which although indivie 
dully trifling, formed in their union, a body of at least 
presumptive evidence. Mr. Thom, who was the 
zealous agent of the secret trial that was going on, at 
length bethought himself of the serving laases, who 
had left their situations at the time of Major Lovat’s 
conflict with the robber. These, who were in num- 
ber three, had all left the town immediately after; but 
one had lately returned in bad health—and Mr. 
Thom, who was in the commission of the peace, as 


well as his friend the major, did not hesitate (0 arrest 


her on suspicion. The poor girl was so much terrifi- | 


ed, that she fainted on being introduced to the ma- 
gistrate. Her evidence, however, was important, In- 
asmuch as she confessed having seen one of the rob- 
bers one night that her master’s house was stripped 
of a quantity of plate, and her description of his per- 
son tallied so completely with that of the séran- 
ger, even to the minutest particulars of dress, that 
there was no longer any doubt. The only ex- 
traordinary thing was that the man should have re- 
mained so long in the scene of his exploits; but this 
species of infatuation is frequently observed even 
among expericnoed and hardened villains. The war- 
rant for his arrest was actually prepared; but before 
serving it, Mr. Thom, with Scottish caution, sent 
out the witness, under charge of one of the officers, 
to take a view of the party, as if accidentally. The 
result was, that she *‘¢hought he was the man, but 
couldoa and wouldna swear till him.” On being ask- 
ed why she had never before avowed having seen the 
robber, her reply was, that she had been advised by 
a friend to conceal it, as she might otherwise get 
herself into trouble. Who was this friend? With 
some hesitation (accounted for by a flirtation that 
had been between them) she named Mr. Franks, 
Major Lovat’s servant. ‘I'he warrant was of course 
cancelled, 

We may imagine what were the feelings of Marian 
when, day after day, this interesting and tormenting 
subject was canvassed before her. Frequently she 
repaired to the romantic walks round Duff House, 
where the stranger passed the greater part of the day, 
for the very purpose of warning him of the degrading 
rumours that filled the town, Buton these ovcasions, 
as the word rose to her lip, her heart seemed to die 
within her, and she remained mute. She dreaded to 
ask herself, whether it was owing to a fear of wound- 
ing his noble spirit, or to a worse and more terrible 
apprehension, that her silence was owing. 

Miss Thom’s visit had been paid for the express 

urpose of carrying her the news of the warrant be- 
ing issued for the stranger’s apprehension; she hav- 
ing run out in the midst of the proceedings, with the 
natural love of young ladies for disseminating infor- 
mation. Marian, however, was evidently unwell; 
and Miss Whom judiciously resolved to avoid exciting 
her by any tale of the kind; but unfortunately, she de- 
livered it by way of some indemnification, to one of 
the maids, as she passed through the hall; an@ the 
Jatter ran at once to her mistress to relieve her of the 
burthen. Marian neither screamed nor fainted: she 
said that she felt better, and instead of going to bed, 
that she would take a walk. She threw on her 
shawl and bonnet; walked leisurely along the road 
fill she was out of sight of the house; and then flew 
with the speed of the wind towards the Craigs of 
Alva. 

The stranger was gazing over the parapet of the 
bridge, when she stoud by his side with the sudden- 
ness of an apparition. 

«* Good Heaven! what is the matter?” he exclaim- 
ed with a start—** you are flushed—panting!”"— 

“Think not of me!” said Marian, ‘‘l come to talk 
of you. There is no time for ceremony. I have only 
to ask yeu—without preface—without comment—are 
you aware that there is a warrant for your apprehen- 
sion intown?” ‘The stranger stood thunder-struck 
for an instant, and grew pan | pale; but immedi- 
ately recovering his composure, he said ina low, calm 
tone— 

‘‘Let them come then—I shall not be taken alive!” 

** Man—tell me what you fear!” said Marian, 
grasping him by the arm, and fixing her eyes wildly 
and even fiercely on his face. 

** The gallows.” 

will not believe it!” she shricked—‘“ It is im- 
possible that you can be—” 

«*But I am!—all you fear and worse than 
fancy—guilty—miserable—lost!”’ She tell senseless 
at his feet. 

When she recovered from her trance, he was 
hanging over her distractedly, and her awakening 
ear was filled with exclamations that could only have 
burst from a heart full of love and despair. 

‘¢ Was it adream?” said she, opening her eyes— 
“Oh, say that it was adream!” : 

‘«« Dream for one day longer,” replied he, raising 
her, and suddenly assuming a cold, stern, and even 
haughty demeanour—‘‘ Your information was pre- 
mature; at the worst it was prophetic, and I have yet 
time to prepare. Adieu for the present.” 

Even this interview, strange to say, did not throw 
any light on Marian’s perplexity—if we should not 
rather say, that she continued wilfully to shut her 
eyes. That some calamity had befallen him, the 
effect of youthful indiscretion, which his own sensi- 
bility, and perhaps even the letter of the law magni- 
fied to a crime, she had long suspected; and hence 
arose what she was determined to believe the equi- 
voque of the scene. His manner at parting more es- 
pecially, she thought had been full of sullen dignity, 


ou” 


which a pitiful, skulking robber—a nightly thief— 

could not have assumed to save his ignoble neck. At 

any rate she was of opinion—somewhat late indeed, 

that it was now full time to ascertain his real char- 
acter; and she solemnly resolved that if, after the 
| lapse of another day, hedid not redeem his implied 
pledge by revealing himself, she would never more 
return to the bonaie banks of the Deveron and the 
Craigs of Alva. 

When she reached home, however, it was not 
without consternation that she found that the warrant 
had been actually filled up, but afterwards destroy- 
| ed. Was it still possible to imagine, that there had 
been any equivoque in their conversation? Did it 
nol appear, only too plainly, that the stranger was 
compietely aware of the proceedings that were going 
on against fim? Could his knowiedge of her mis- 
take have proceeded from anything, but a secret 
league and understanding with the witness, on whose 
simple word his liberty and perhaps his life depend- 
ed! 

The next morning, being called into town on some 
family matters, she learnt that the mail had arrived 
unusually soon, and she therefore waited a few min- 
utes to inquire for letters. Among the despatches 
was a newspaper, which, as soon as she got into the 
/ cross-road that served as an avenue to her father’s 
house, she usfolded and began to read. Her thoughts 
however were absent, and ever and anon she raised 
her head to look in the direction of the main road, 

which led towards their favourite walk. Soon her 
heart beat and her cheeks grew pale, for she saw the 
stranger. She lingered a while to observe whether 
he meant to approach her; but he was walking rapidly 
'in the direction of the town. The next moment, 
_however, he appeared to change his intention, and 
came bounding towards her. 

** Can it be,” said he, ** that the mail has already 
arrived?” 

** Yes; this is a paper of to-day.” 

He snatched it out of her hands and turned it over 
with tremulous eagerness. His face was flushed, 
and covered with perspiration; his hand shook, and 
his knees seemed to bend beneath him. But the 
next moment the colour faded trom his cheeks; the 
moisture stoud in large drops upon his brow, like 
beads of ice on white marble; and his eyes, fixed 
with an expression of horror upon the paper, appear: 
ed to be rivetted there by a spell. Marian approach- 
ed, till she was close beside him, aud tovok the pa- 
per out of bis hand, without uttering a word; hav- 
ing first distinctly observed (as she thought) the 
paragraph which produced his extraordinary emo- 
tion, 

** Miss Lovat,” said the stranger, solemnly, ‘‘you 
must dream no more!” 

He gazed for a moment mournfully on her face; 
and then sinking upon his knee, took her hand, and 
pressed it to his lips. © Marian was at once surprised 
‘and affected. She did not withdraw her hand, and 
the stranger seemed tu want resolution to give it up. 
But the struggle was at length over; a few scalding 
tears mingled with his long last kiss; and, rising has- 
tily, he withdrew, and was soon out of sight. 

Marian, at that mouent, and,on that spot, could 
not trust herself to read the fateful paragraph; but, 
keeping her finger still pressed convulsively on the 
place, hurried home, and locked herself in her own 
room. On unfolding the newspaper, the paragraph, 
when at length read, ran as follows: 

** Reward of five hundred pounds. Whereas the 
gang of housebreakers, names unknown, who com- 
mitted in Warwickshire, two years ago, the offences 
specified below, and who were supposed tu have gone 
to America, are now ascertained to be lurking in the 
north of Scotland. It is believed that they can be 
identified with the Banff robbers of August last.— 
Their leader is now aman of about thirty years of 
age, tall, handsome, and genteel looking. One of 
his hands is always concealed either by a glove or a 
black silk handkerenief, and there is the sear of an 
old wound on one of his thumbs. A reward of five 
hundred pounds is here offered,” &e. Ke. 

Marian was seen soon after, by one of the servants, 
examining minutely the robber’s thumb, which still 
retained its place upon the mantel piece; and the cir- 
cumstance excited observation from its being known 
that, so far from touching it, she had hitherto cover- 
ed her eyes with her hands whenever it was pro- 
duced, When the servant re-entered the room, she 
found her mistress lying senseless on the carpet.— 
The family, it may be supposed, was really alarmed; 
but when Marian awoke from her fit, as it was 
termed, she seemed to have suffered so litile injury, 
that the preparations were not interrupted for enter- 
taining that evening a large party. 


Chatter IV.—The Disclosure. 

The hour of feasting came, the house was lighted 
up, and all was brilliance, merriment, and contu- 
sion. Some of the guests, who came from a dis- 
tance, were to remain all night; and the tramp of 
horses and running of carriage wheels, as they 
arrived, with calling voices, and lights wandering 
from room to room, and flitting among the out 
offices, gave a character of animation to the scene, 
such as had rarely been witnessed at Banff. Marian 
never looked so beautiful as on that night; but the 
flush on her cheek was so high, and the brilliance of 
her eye so dazzling, that the gazers were struck with 
a kind of wonder distinct from admiration. She was 
gay to extravagance; and laughed and talked without 
ceasing; but once was observed to pause in the midst, 
and press her hand upon her brow with a wild and 
terrified look. 


| 


** Did Uno tell ye, Marian,” said Miss Thom, | time, that the stranger had been deeply agitated 


looking fondly and delightedly on her lovely face—_ 
** did T no tell ye, that ye would be weel the morn?” 


Yes—yes,” replied Marian, hurriedly—* I 
member—but let us laugh now. Where is the use | 
of looking as if a rope—hush!—hush!—let us he 
merry!” and she laughed so wildly that some of the 
company turned round to look at her in surprise. 

‘**Mirron, dear,” said Miss Thom, with an alarmed 
look, as she put her arm round her neck—‘*Come 
here, I want to speak to ye. Ye are not well yet! 
Try andjcompose yourself; go to your bed; and greet, 
Mirron, greet if ye like—but dina laugh again?”— 
Marian, however, sprung from her side to join the 
dancers,jwho had now formed their sets. But Miss 
Thom, alter whispering with some of the elder 
guests, ordered the music to cease; and Major Lovat 
putting his arm round his daughter’s waist, led her 
out of the room. Marian yielded without a word. 
Her head dropped upon her bosom; the flush faded 
from her cheek; the light died in her eye; and, when 
she turned round at the door, in obedience to a whis- 
per from her father, to curtsey a general good night, 
she was as wan, and still, and ghastly as a corpse — 
The guests departed immediately after; the lights 
were extinguished; and the house of feasting sunk 
into silence and darkness. 

Major Lovat did not undress that night. He was 
uneasy about his daughter; and stole on tiptoe to her 
room door, every now and then, to listen. In one 
of these excursions he was surprised in the midst of 
the profound stillness of the hour, to hear a distant 
foottall. ‘The sound came apparently trom a closet 
where the plate was kept. It was repeated; the door 
of the closet he saw, by a passing glimpse of the 
moon, was open; and the old soldier, forgetting every 
thing but victory and vengeance, shouted, ‘Thieves! 
Thieves!” in a voice of thunder, and sprung for- 
ward like a tiger. 

The ery of her father fell upon Marian’s self-con- 
scious ear; and springing from her bed, she rushed 
outinto the passage, and flew like lightning after 
him. Atthe momenta figure darted from the plate- 
closet, and, eluding Major Lovat, vaulted through 
an open window and disappeared. 

‘The stranger!” screamed Marian—‘‘the stran- 
ger! the stranger!” and fell all her length upon 
the floor. 


Mr. Uhom’s plans were not absolutely ripe; and’ 


even after seeing the advertisement’ in the news- 
paper, he contented himself with setting a watch 
upon the motions of his future prisoner. After this 
daring attempt, however, which explained the in- 
fatuated man’s lingering so long in scenes where he 
wust have known that every step was dangerous to 
his life, it was impossible to hesitate. At any rate, 
although Major Lovat had seen the robber too sud- 
denly and too indistinetively to be able to recognize 
him, his daughter, who had at-once identified him 
with the stranger, would in all probability, by the 
time his trial. came on, be well enough to give her 
testimony.. ‘This in fact was the grand link that was 
wanting in the evidence, and, together with the vast 
body of presumptive proof, could not fail to lead to 
conviction. ‘he stranger, who appeared to have 
considered himself secure from detection by the 
darkness of the preceding night, was-accordingly ar- 
rested, as he sat at breaktast in the inn, quietly read- 
a newspaper, which had just arrived by the 
mail. 

lt is impossible to describe the excitement which 
prevaited in the town of Banff as soon as this deci- 
Sive step became public. Business was totally sus- 
pended; hurrying groups were seen flocking from 
all quarters through the streets; and by the hour of 
cause, the house of Major Lovat, where the prisoner 
was to be examined previous to committal, was sur- 
rounded by a densecrowd of men, women, and chil- 
dren. ‘The local magistrates, and the principal gen- 
try of Banff, ladies as well as gentlemen, were as- 
sembled tin he dining-hall; when a storm of mingled 
hooting, yells, groans, and cheers from the populace 
without, proclaimed the arrival of the hero of the 
scene, handcuffed and strongly escorted. 

From the instant he had been arrested, a very curi- 
ous change had taken place in the demeanour of this 
remarkable person. Instead of the grave,melancholy, 
anxious expression his features had worn before, they 


. were now lighted up by a feeling that might have 


been taken, by an observer ignorant of the circum- 
stances, fur joy. His step waselastic, his eye bright 
and steady, and his bearing bold and free. 

** He will dee hard, yon chap!” remarked some of 
the crowd as he passed through them, 

** Ay, ay, he’s game till the back bone!” replied 
another. 

** He’s a brave fellow and a bonnie,” said the wo- 
men—‘‘and shame fa’ the loon wha would crow over 
a fallen fae! Skreigh, cummers, for the bauld and 
bonnie! Hurra!” and as he entered the house, the 
noises of disapprobation were drowned in cheers. 

The prisoner’s handcuffs were taken off; he was 
placed standing at the bottom of the table, in front 
of the magistrates; and the business commenced.— 
We do not, however, pretend togive itin detail, or 
in proper order; being only anxious to state what was 
elicited in the course of the examination, which em- 
braced a variety of charges. 

The advertisement was read, and the description 
found to tally with the appearance of the prisoner. 

Miss Lovat’s maid stated that she had found a coy 
of the advertisement (now produced) which appear- 
ed to have been cut out of a newspaper in her mis- 
tress’s room; and that she had gathered from what 
Miss Lovat, who was now ill of a fever, said at the 


when he saw it. Here the prisoner appeared to lose 
his self-possession for a moment, and grew exceed- 
ingly pale. 

he landlord of the inn declared that the prisoner 
had paid his bill yesterday up to the present mo- 
ment, informing him that it was exceedingly proba- 
ble he should leave Banff early in the morning. He 
had been out the whole night, and did not return till 
day break. 

The persons employed by Mr. Thom to watch 
the stranger’s motions, stated, that they had seen 
him prowling about Major Lovat’s house the greater 
part of the night. ‘They lost sight of him, however, 
ubout the time of the attempt at robbery, having fol- 
lowed to some distance another person, whom they 
at last discovered was not their man. 

Mr. Thom’s female witness said that the prisoner 
resembled ina remarkable manner the robber she 
had seen in her master’s house, but that, owing to 
the state of alarm she was in at the time, she had not 
observed him with sufficient distinetness to be able 
altogether to swear tohis identity. 

Major Lovat stated, that he does not see very well 
without the aid of aneye-glass; but that his impres- 
sion, of figure, height and general appearance, was 
that the prisoner and the man who had attempted 
to rob his house the night before were the same in- 
dividual. His daughter, who laboured under no 
weakness of eyesight, aad identified them at once | 
(Here the prisoner started, uttered some angry exe 
clamation, and grew alternately red and pale.) She 
was at present too unwell te bear the excitation of 
questioning on such a subject, but he hoped she 
would be able to give her evidence on oath at the 
trial, to which he had now no doubt they would send 
the prisoner. 

Major Lovat then described the conflict he had had 
some time ago with the robber; declared his convic- 
tion that the individual was the same whom he had 
seen last night, and whom-he now saw before them; 
and finally produced the dead thum. 

_Arush took place at this moment among the au- 
cience, who seemed to feel the most intense curiosi- 
ty tv see the prisoner. He appeared to be petrified 
with amazement at the sight of a thumb, which, the 
reader is aware, the robber had sunk, as he imagined, 
in.the pond. 

‘*Does the chiel no ken his own thoom?” remarked 
some one in the crowd, and a titter ran through the 
room; but this indecency was instantly repressed 
hy the magistrate. The black silk handkerchief was 
then unwrapped from the prisoner’s hand; and, as 
every one present expected, it was found to be minus 
the thumb! 

At this close of the accusation there was a silence 

for some minutes in the hall, which partook of the 
character of awe, Even Mr. Thom, now that his 
favourite object appeared to be accomplished, was 
struck witha kind of remorse; and his daughter and 
many of the ladies, especially those who had been 
most violent against the stranger—were so overcome 
by their feelings that they sobbed aloud. 
_ In the midst of the stillness of the moment, the 
audience were electrified by the sound of singing in 
the next room; and Major Lovat got up in agitation 
from his seat ashe recognized his daughter’s voice. 
The strain rose shriller and shriller— 


**Yet sang she Brignal banks are fair, 
And Greta woods are gay; 

I wish I was with Edmund there, 
To reign his queen of May—” 


and Marian Lovat, with dishevelled hair, and phrene 
zied eye, rushed, like another Ophelia, into the 
hall. 

‘* Have you slain him?” she shrieked, as the sight 
of the crowd and the arrray of justice touched the 
jarring chords of memory—‘* Monsters, have you 
murdered him? He is innocent—he is innocent!—” 
and at the same moment getting a glimpse of the 
stranger, she sprung forward with a.wild scream, and 
threw herself into his arms, and hid her face in his 
bosom. 

Look up!” cried he, ‘*my love—my life—my 
Marian! With an angel’s lips you speak the truth of 
anangel. Lam innocent! 1 am innocent!—and the 
powers of hell shall not prevail aginst me!” 

W hile this extraordinary scene was going on, Mae 
jor Lovat stood rooted to the spot’ by shame, rage, 
and wonder. 

“‘Remove the woman!” he at last shouted in a voice 
of thunder; and Marian, whose senses appeared to 
have been restored by the shock she had sustained, 
was received in the arms of Miss Thom, and her 
other companions, who crowded round her to sereen © 
her from the gaze of the eompany, although they did 
not, or could not remove her from the room. 

‘* Has the prisoner any witnesses—or any thing to 
say ?”? demanded Major Lovat, sternly. The stranger 
was about to rapeak, when a man suddenly stepped 
out before him. It was Franks—great coated, boot- 
ed, and gloved, as he had been when he last appear- 
ed before his- master. 

‘* Being on my way to Aberdeen,” said he, ‘to 
take my passage for America, I could not pass by 
without paying my duty to your honour. With re- 
gard to the present case, having been a soldier, like 


yourself, and familiar with cuts and wounds, I can 
speak toa point which I think has escaped you, owing 
to the weakness of your eyesight. The thumb which 
the prisoner wants is a left hand thumb; while the 
thumb which your honour took so neatly from the 
rascal who could not rob you, but who robbed me of 


d thumb!” This an- 


a good place, isa right 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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nouncement excited much confusion; which ended, 
when a surgeon was called forward and confirmed 
the fact, in a general cheer. So complete arevolu- 
tion had taken place in Mr. Thom’s feelings, that he 
jumped forward, and shook Franks heartily by the 
hand; but the latter, who did not seem much grati- 
fied by the familiarity, took the earliest opportunity 
of getting out of the crowd, and was seen no more, 

“Gentlemen,” said the prisoner, “in defending my- 
self from this extraordinary charge, I shall not detain 
you many minutes; but there is one thing which I do 
not clearly understand. Will you do me the favor of 
allowing me to look at the newspaper advertisement 
said to have been found in Miss Lovat’s room?” It 
was handed to him; and, after glancing it over, he 
turned the dack of the fragment. needless,” 
continued be, ‘to explain how this mistake occurred, 
but my agitation was caused by this, not the other side 
of the paper; and, although it is here somewhat da- 
maged by the scissors, | can repeat the paragraph 
from memory. ‘Sir William B—— has not yet re- 
covered speech, and is not expected to live twelve 
hours; the situation, therefore, of Mr. ——, the heir 
of Lord H , is a critical one. The duel was 
fought under peculiar circumstances, and on the 
spur of the moment; and so great isthe want ot wit- 
nesses throughout the whole transaction, that, in ad- 
dition to his remorse fur taking away the life of a 
companion in so trivial a quarrel, and the Joss of his 
thumb, which was amputated in consequence of his 
wound, large odds are offered at Brooke’s that Mr. 
——, one of the most promising members of the 
aristocracy, will swing on the scaffold!’ ” When he 
had concluded, a shout rose from the audience that 
might have awakened the dead. 

‘*Do you hear, Marian?” said Miss Thom, her 
voice broken by sobbing—**Do you understand, my 
poor lassie?” Marian kissed her friend’s cheek, and 
pressed her in her arms. 

‘*Your sympathy with me, ladies and gentlemen,” 
resumed the stranger, “is very gratifying,””—and his 
voice faltered—*“‘very delightful to my feelings; and 
it encourages me to think that yeu will not be dis- 
pleased to hear the paragraph, which this morning 
gave a new turn tomy spirits: ‘Sir William B—, 
strange to say, is in a fair way of recovery. The 
case took an almost miraculous turn at the moment 
when it was expected to terminate in death. He 
has recovered his speech, and completely absolves 
his antagonist from any thought of dishonour. Mr. 
—— in the meantime is supposed to have taken 
refuge in Banffshire; but all the country papers in 
the kingdom are requested to copy this paragraph, 
that wherever he is, he may at once return to his 
anxious friends, and to the society which he adorns!” 
And now, gentlemen, all I have to add is, that as 
Lord Fife, whom I have the honour of knowing per- 
sonally, is expected to-day at Duff house—perhaps is 
already arrived—1l shall very speedily be able to 
offer you a satisfactory confirmation of my story.” 

‘**There’s nae need—there’s nae need!” cried Mr. 
Thom—‘‘we’re a’ fules, every one of us, Mr.—Sir— 
my Lord!—and sae ye maun just dinner wi’ me and 
my brother fules! and forget it a’.”’ 

‘Forgive my warmth,” said Major Lovat, ex- 
tending his hand—*‘but, by my honour, there is 
another subject on which you and I must have a 
precognition by and by. In withye, lasses—in with 
ye. Friends and neighbours, adieu. Ay, ay— 
skreigh away—up with it--hurra! hurra! hurra!” 

That evening, after dinner, when Mr. Thom began 
to look wise and talk oracularly, he said apart to 
Major Lovat— 

**What do you think I found when I shook the fel- 
Jow Franks by the hand? ‘That he has nae mair 
thoom than your daughter’s joe! And wha do ye 
think has eloped frae the town to-day? The jaud 
wha did 2’ but swear to the identity of the stranger 
and the thief! And what do you think she confessed 
aforehand? That Franks himsel’ was the Bravo o’ 
Banff!” 
 ** Aud what do you think,” said the Major, *‘ was 
put into my hand two minutes ago? Have you spe- 
culation enough in your eyes to read? No: then let 
me put on my specs and try.” 

* Major, 

* Being now fairly out of your clutches, and being 
willing to save the present or any future prisoner, 
when it can do myself no harm, I avow myself to be 
the sole author of the Banffshire robberies. ‘The op- 

ortunities were obtained by means of gallivanting ; 
Past the ladies themselves were ignorant, till too late, 
of the use I made of their good nature. My gratitude 
would have secured you from any attempt, had 1 not 
been provokod to it by the tauntsof one of my dearies, 
who reproached me with attacking other people’s 

roperty when I dared no\ lay a finger on that of the 
ons aud fiery Major Lovat. Finding myself here 
accidentally the other night, I made a second attempt, 
partly out of pique for the loss of my thumb; but I do 
assure you—and having assured you [care not a straw 
whether you believe it or not—tha if 1 had succeed- 
ed in carrying off the spoil, I should have sent it 
back to you next day, with the compliments of your 
loving friend and servant, 

FREDERICK FRANKS.’ 

All we have to add is, that the precognition with 
which the stranger was threatened by Major Lovat, 
was duly gone into, and ended in.the young couple 
being sent for trial, bandcuffed together, and ¢rans- 
ported. 


* The two-handed sword of this noted robber is 
till preserved at Banff House. 
+ A sand bank at the mouth of the Deveron. 
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Mr. Sinclair and Madame Feran are playing at 
Washington. 


A snow storm was raging at Albany on Tuesday 
last. 


The Chesnut street theatre was again crowded on 
Wednesday evening. The comedy of the Wonder 
was, we are told, never better performed. Miss 
Kemble, as Violante, excited unusual admiration, 
and more than equalled the expectation of her friends. 
She never appeared in the character before. Her 
father’s Don Felix was also very fine. Mrs. Row- 
botham as Flora, and Mr. Roberts as Lisardo, de- 
serve also to be particularly commended. 


An Arnrest.—We learn from the New York 
Courier of yesterday, that the clerk of a manufactur- 
ing house in this city, who absconded from his em- 
ployers a few days ago, was arrested on Wednesday 
evening by one of the firm who had followed him to 
New York for the purpose. ‘On bringing him before 
a magistrate, says that paper, a charge was preferred 
against him, of having collected monies for his em- 
ployers, though not toa very large amount, which 
he bad put into his own pocket, and then embezzled 
from the store some cloths, with which he {came to 
this city. He was eommitted asa fugitive from jus- 
tice, and waits the requisition of the Governor of 
Pennsylvania for his removal to Philadelphia for 
trial. His arrest was somewhat singular, and is re- 
lated as follows. The employer, who had made an 
ineffectual search for him during the whole day, felt 
somewhat fatigued towards evening, and dropped 
into a public house up Broadway for the purpose of 
obtaining some refreshment. While sipping his cof- 
fee the individual for whom he had been in pursuit 
accidentlly stepped in for the same purpose. The 
employer was surprised and the gentleman dismayed 
by the singular rencontre.” 

Miss Hughes is playing at the Park—the Ravel 
Family at the Bowery—the Italian Opera Company 
at the Richmond Hill. 


A New Porm.—A beautiful little volume has just 
baen published by Mr. Ash, in Chesnut street. It 
is dedicated to the ladies, and contains ** Tne Story 
of the Young and Beautiful Caremisil,” a poem in 
three cantos. It is somewhat after the fashion of 
Moore’s Lalla Rookh. 


A steamboat arrived at New Orleans, reports that 
the Sugar House of Mr. L. Columb, situated about 
two miles below Donaldsonville, took fire on the 
26th ult. by a spark from the chimney, which result- 
ed in the loss of the building, and one hundred and 
twenty hogsheads of sugar. 


Tae Susquesanna.—The Harrisburg Chronicle 
says:—** There is quite a flood in this river, and it 
has been in excellent navigable order for the last 
two weeks. A considerable number of arks and 
rafts have taken the oceasion of the high water to de- 
scend, but not so many as we were led to anticipate 
from the mildness of the weather, and the quantity 
of bituminous coal and lumber that were represented 
to be ready fora start to market out of the West 


‘Branch. The river is 6 feet above low water mark, 


and this is the only freshet sinceearly spring. But 
a great drawback on river navigation is the loss of 
property, arks being sunk, and rafts stoved, of which 
we hear every day.” 


Nuts FoR THE Lawyers.—-The New York 
Courier of yesterday says.—*‘ Five individuals who 
met yesterday afternoon at the house of Mr. Colgan 
37 Spruce street, to settle a Jaw suit pending in the 
Dey street Court, got into high words and then into 
a fight, by which several of the landlord’s glasses and 
other articles were broken. Attempting to put them 
out, three of the number beat the landlord, and fi- 
nally, on the door being closed against them broke 
in the panes of glass in the sash and otherwise in- 
juved the door, Aid was sent for from the police, and 
the whole arrested and put under bonds to answer for 
the outrage at the sessions, thus in settling one suit 
involving themselves ia another.” 


Prize Porm.--The proprietors of the Boston 
Evening Gazette, offerr $100 for the best original 
poem, to be publishedintheir paper. The decision 
will not be made as to the merits of the poems, until 
the Ist of Oct. 1833. 


The Germantown Telegraph of yesterday, an- 
nounces the death of Mr. Robert M‘Murtrie, of that 
borough, and says:—‘*The deceased was assisting a 
neighbour to butcher some hogs, and became faint 
at the sight of the blood, and fell to the ground.— 
He was conveyed to the house, where medical aid 
was immediately afforded him, but in fifteen minutes 
he was a lifeless corpse.” 


We have already mentioned the arrest of a per- 
son named Bogan, one of the Lottery Commission- 
ers of Georgia. ‘The House of Representatives 
have appointed a committee to prepare charges of 
impeachment, and conduct the trial before that body. 
The committee of examination have some impor- 
tant circumstantial testimony; from this, it appears, 
that Bogan has acknowledged himself interested in 
some of the drawings said to be fraudulent; that it was 
said, before the Lottery commenced drawing, that 
those persons would draw rich prizes—that they did 
draw rich prizes, all in one day, just before the 
wheel was to be given up to the new Commissioners 
—that all the names thrown into the wheel from 
Gwinett county (except a few afterwards received, ) 
were written out by Mr. Wellborn, the Governor’s 
Secretary, and that those drawa and alleged to be 
fraudulently drawn, are not in his hand-writing, but 
are in the hand writing of Bogan, all except one 
which is doubtful—and that all the other tickets 
drawn in that county are in the hand writing of Mr. 
Wellborn. The case excites considerable interest. 
—The Senate ordered him to give bail, himself in 
$5000 and two sureties in $1500 each. 


The New York critics differ with regard to the 
merits of Oralloossa—Dr. Bird’s new play. The 
Courier & Enquirer describes it as an utter failure 
as a stage piece; while the Evening Post says,— 
“The play has received warm commendations from 
critics, chary of praise and competent to judge.— 
There are some of the scenes which mght perhaps 
be shortened with advantage; yet after twice listen- 
ing to this production with careful attention, we 
should be at a loss to point out in what part it could 
be curtailed, without sacrificing passages of too much 
beauty to be lost for the mere purpose of shortening 
the play. Perhaps the final interview between Al- 
magro and Manco might be excluded with least in- 
jury to the drama; and if in place of it a messenger 
should announce to the former that the perfidious 
Inca had fled or fallen into the power of the Spanish 
army, the end of the scene would be attained as well, 
The latter of the two suggested alterations would be 
more in accordance with poetic justice than permitt- 
ing the base usurper to survive his treachery to his 
country and his king. ‘There is another circumstance 
which strongly recommends the alteration—namely, 
that by adopting it, the audience will be relieved 
from the pain of listening to that merest burlesque 
and counterfeit of an actor, the person who perpe- 
trates Manco.” 


The Charleston Courier of the 11th inst. says.— 
‘© We learn faom Capt. Hill, of the smack Intrepid, 
who arrived from Cape Romain yesterday morning, 
that the wreck of the ship Pennsylvania had entirely 
disappeared, nota vestige of her remained, and that 
nothing but a small quantity of rigging and a few 
blocks had been saved from her.” 


The Pawtucket Chronicle of Wednesday last says: 
—‘*A few days ago in thisplace a marricd woman 
more than three score years old, was delivered of an 
infant! The mother soon died; but the little babe is 
still living and promises to do well. Wehope we 
have not violated any private feelings or the public 
decorum, by bringing into public notice, a fact so 
strange, singular, and perhaps unprecedented. This 
phenomenon confounds all human calculation, and 
developes a procreative power, of which nature was 
before unconscious. The little offspring having come 
30 cautiously in the world, will erquire for what 
mighty cause, nature has violated her ancient laws, 
to force an infant into existence. Nature may an- 
swer the plain question just as her- majesty pleases; 
and in the mean time, we record our wonder and as- 


tonishment, and offer the above undeniable fact to 
the world.” 


SIX MONTHS IN AMERICA. 

Mr. T. T. Ash, No. 140 Chesnut street, has just 
republished in a small volume, “Six Months in 
America,” by G. T. Vigne, Esq. Wehave before 
alluded to the work in terms of commendation, and 
offer a brief extract as a specimen of its contents:— 


Philadelphia has often been described. The 
streets cross each other at right angles: those run- 
ning parallel with the river are numbered, second, 
third, foarth, &c.; the others usually bear the name 
of some fruit or tree. The word streetis usually 
omitted; in describing the way, a person would tell 
you that the place you were looking for was in Wal- 
nut, below fifth; Sassafras, above Second; Mulberry, 
between seventh and eighth, &c. These streets run 
over a distance of two miles, from the Delaware 
to the Schuylkill river, which enters the Delaware 
about seven miles to the south of Philadelphia. The 
Bank of Pennsylvania is a small building, but ele- 
gantly designed trom the Temple of the Muses, on 
the Ilyssus, near Athens. 

The new Mint of the United States was unfinish- 
ed, but promised to be a chaste and beautiful build- 
ing, ona larger scale from the same model. On the 
4th of July, 1776, the Declaration of Independence 
was signed, and afterwards read from the steps of 
the State-House, where the stxte courts of justice 
are now held. ‘The room in which this took place 
had been fitted up tor La Fayette in 1824, as the 
most appropriate place for levee tenure; but when I 
saw it, it was occupied by workmen, who had in- 
structions to replace every thing as it was when it 
acquired its present reputation. 

The Academy of Fine Arts much exceeded my 
expectations. Although the most conspicuous pic- 
tures were those of American academicians, yet 
here and there the eye was attracted by a Vandyke, 
a Rubens, a Guercino, and a Salvator Rosa, or some 
good copies from them. There were a few land- 
scapes by Ruysdael, and a fine Murillo; the subject 
was the Roman daughter. The productions from 
the English school, were portraits of John H. 
Powell, Esq. by Sir Thomas Lawrence, of John 
Kemble, by Sir M. A. Shee, and another of Du- 
gald Stewart, by Sir H. Raeburn. Any person 
conversant with the pictures of this latter artist, 
would have recognised this, by the usual green co- 
louring in the back-ground. There were five ad- 
mirable portraits by Mr. Stewart, the American ar- 
tist, of the Presidents, Washington, Adams, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and Monroe. The best full-length 
portrait of Washington is that in the Fauneuil Hallat 
Boston; but asa half-length this is, I believe, consi- 
dered the original. They were all remarkable for 
their easy and unsophisticated attitudes. Mr, Stew- 
art has been dead about five years. Mr. Hardinge 
has also very great merit as a portrait painter; but 
Mr. Sally hasthe reputation of being the first in Ame- 
rica. <A portrait of Sir Thomas Lawrence, by that 
gentleman, isa most successful imitation of the style 
of the late president. He exhibited also an excellent 
full-length portrait of General La Fayette; and Mr, 
Inman, a searcely inferior artist, is at present eme 
ployed in painting another, of Mr. Penn, which will 
occupy a place beside the General in the Hall of In- 
dependence. I also observed a composition-land- 
scape, by Mr. Fisher, which had very great merit. 
It was well remarked in the preface to the catalogue, 
that so many of the pictures did not need indulgence 
in comparison with that which had heretofore been 
cheerfully, and with justice, conceded to them.— 
This was very true of a large proportion of them, but 
some nevertheless, needed it not a little, and in fact 
had no business there. It is a pity that the Ameri- 
cans do not take warning by the constant outery that 
for so many years has been justly raised against the 
swarm of portraits that annually cluster on the walls 
of Somerset-house. They might well devote more 
of their time and talent to historical painting. With 
the exception of the “Sortie from Gibraltar,” by 
Colonel Trumbull, and another very indifferent pic- 
ture, there were, I think, no historical pieces in the 
roum appropriated to modernevents. ‘The Ameri- 
cans cannot plead a want of subjects: the revolution 
isnot half illustrated; besides, they may depend 
upon it, portrait painting is a very aristocratical 
thing after all, and should not be generally encoura- 
ged on that account. In running over the walls of 
a modern exhibition room, the eye is fatigued by its 
endeavours to avoid an encounter with the features 
of individeals in a new character, to which many of 
them never had the slightest pretensions, except 
upon canvass. 

The water-works on the Schuylkill are probably 
the finest in the world: they can scarcely be praised 
too highly for beauty of Jesign, simplicity of con- 
struction, and real usefulness. A dam, sixteen hun- 
dred feet in length, is thrown across the river, by 
which the stream is backed up for several miles, and 
an enormous water-power thus created. The solid 
rock has been excavated in order to obtain what is 
termed a race; and by means of huge double forcin 
pumps, Worked by immense wheels, the water is 
thrown Up into an ample reservoir, fifty-six feet 
above the highest ground in the city. It is ealeula- 
ted that each wheel and pump could raise one mil- 
ion two hundred and fifty thousand gallons in 
twenty-four hours, if allowed to play without inter-. 
mission. The rising ground in the neighbourhood 
of the water-works affords the best and nearest gen~ 
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eral view of the city. Thence I visited the botanical 
gardens of Mr. Pratt, containing a very fine orange- 
ry, anda choice collection of exotics, and delightful- 
ly situated on the east side of the Schuylkill, which 
spreadsouttoa great extent immediately beneath 
them, with banks wooded to the water’s edge. In 
a very few years this fine scene is destined to be un- 
natured. By this time a rail-road is commenced, 
which will rum from Philadalpbia to Columbia, a 
distance of eighty-two miles: it will there join the 
great Pennsylvania canal, which has been finished 
nearly all the way from the eastern side of the Alle- 
ghany mountains. In order to pass these, a rail- 
road on inclined planes, will be constructed; by 
which the rich mineral productions on the western 
slope of the mountains, consisting chiefly of iron and 
bituminous coal of the finest quality, will be qucikly 
forwarded to Philadelphia in any quantity. The 
greatest height of the Alleghany mountains in Penn- 
sylvania, is thirteen hundred feet. The rail-road I 
have mentioned, will pass at a short distance from 
the water-works; and therefore, in all probability, 
no very long period will elapse before the vicinity 
will become a coal-yard. 


THE DEATH OF R, C. SANDS, Esa. 

We commit the following brief Obituary notice 
to our columns with unusual emotions of regret.— 
We were not intimately acquainted with Mr. Sands 
personally, but we have long been familiar with the 
productions of his mind, and for years have been in 
the daily habit of running through his well rounded 
and highly polished paragraphs, as they appeared in 
the columns of the Commercial, with a satisfaction 
seldom derived from the ephemeral contributions to 
the daily press. In his death the New York public 
have met with a serious loss, and the readers of the 
Commercial with one that may not readily be sup- 
plied. Peace to his ashes! 


From the New York Commercial Advertiser of Monday. 
OBITUARY, 


Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once more 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 
1 come to pluck yuur berries barsh and crude ; 
And, with forced fingers rude, 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year: 
Bitter constraint, and sad occasion dear, 
Compels me to disturb your season due: 
For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer: 
Who would not sing for Lycidas? he knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 
MILTon. 

It has become our pamful duty to announce the 
sudden death of Rongerr C, Sanps, Esq. engaged 
for a few vears past as an assistant in the editorship 
of this Journal. He enjoyed good health until four 
o’clock of yesterday afternoon, when he was seized 
with apoplexy, and died at eight in the evening, in 
the 34th year of his age. Mr. Sands was the son of 
the venerable Comfort Sands, the only survivor of 
the Convention of 1777, in the State of New York, 
for the formation of the State Constitution, The 
deceased was educated at Columbia College, and 
graduated in 1815. At this Institution—the Alma 
Mater of many fine scholars—Sands was pre-emi- 
nent. In his very boyhood, there wasa classical ease, 

race afd correctness in his writings, that made them 
fit models for riper years. When only 14 years of 
age, he published the Academic Recreations, a work 
extending to three hundred pages. On leaving Col- 
lege, he studied law, and opened his office, but he 
never loved the practice of his profession, and was 
constantly found in the grove of the Muses. 

In 1817, he was engaged with two or three literary 
friends in producing a series of essays in the Daily 
Advertiser, under the tite of Tae Nroroeist.— 
These essays extended to many numbers, and attract- 
ed much attention. 

In 1819, in coneert with some of the same literary 
club, he was engaged in writing another series of 
papers in the Commercial Advertiser, under the sig- 
natare of These ‘gave their 
authors a high rank in the literary world;—they were 
critical, moral, playful and instructive productions, 
but most remarkable for their purity of taste. Some 
of the translations from the Greek and Roman au- 
thors, were specimens of the highest order, evincing 
a thorough knowledge of the original, and a most 
felicitous command of language. 

In 1822, Mr. Sands was one of the editors of the 
Atlantic Magazine, and afterwards of the New-York 
Review—jcurnals that were marked in every page 
by taste and talent. In 1820, appeared ‘*Yamoy- 
den, by the late J. W. Eastburn and his friend.”— 
Mr. Sands was this friend. This work was po- 
pular, but never reccived its due meet! of praise.— 
It contains the sweet melancholy of Lyttleton, and 
the harmonious flow of Beattie. These twin-sons of 
the Muse wereamong the first who ever strove to do 
honour to the patriotism and valour of the Children 
of the American forest. \ 

In 1827 Mr. Sands came into the Commercial, 
and has continued as an assistant until his death; but 
he found ample time to employ his pen in occasional 
works of a literary character. He was one of the 
three joint authors of the Talisman, published by E. 
Bliss. ‘This work was equal to any ever published 
in the country in point of fine writing, and profes- 
sional execution; but it was discontinued by its en- 
terprising proprietor for want of sufficient patronage. 
Mr, Sands was acontributor to works issued from 


| 


the prolific press of the Harpers. No periodical 
could make 1s appearance without taxing his brain. 
The last piece of composition from his pen, was an 
article for a forthcoming Magazine. The last of 
his poetical compositions, was printed in the Com- 
mercial of Noy 30. entitled, *““‘THE DEAD of 
1832.” It wasa hallowed requium over departed 
genius, and receives a melancholy beauty by his sud- 
den and unexpected fate. He has now finished with 
them, 
mental Pyramid.” 
Mr. Sands was not only a genius of high order; a 
ripe and deep scholar; but his affections were of the 
urest kind.—His enmities, if he ever had any thing 
in his breast that would come under that name, were 


momentary, but his friendships were lasting. He _ 


was free from all literary jealousy, as if every parti- 
cle of his knowledge had come by inspiration, not by 
labour. 
feeling any rankling at his heart, and assisted his 
compeers with delicacy when they were at a loss 
either for words or thoughts. His classical ear de- 
tected every instance of false meaSure ina line of 
poetry, and he suggested a correction without any 
attempt to show his superiority. He had the com- 
mand of the satiric muse, but she always came to 
him with a smile, for she knew the purity of his 
soul too well to drop one accent of bitternesin her 
inspiration. 

His friends gather over his bier to indulge their 
grief, and there dwell upon his virtues, his acquire- 
ments; calling up the thousand pleasant recollections 
of his wit, his taste and his exertions to give the so- 
cial hour a zest;—and there, too, where every senti- 
meut is breathed in honesty, itis agreed to by all, 
that our couutry has lost one of her best writers, 
and the circle of his acquaintance, one of its bright- 
est ornaments, If it cannot be denied that— 

Poets themselves must fall like those they sung, 

Deaf the praised ear, and mute the tuneful tongue— 
Yet it is to be hoped that some one of his literary 
friends will do for him what he did for his friend 
Eastburn—wreath a garland to hang upon his tomb. 


THE REFORMED PARLIAMENT. 

A friend has furnished us with a copy, in hand- 
bill form, of the address of Sir John Key, Lord 
Mayor of London, to the Independent Electors of 
the Metropolis, offering himself fora seat in the 
Reformed Parliament. Sir John isa Staunch Re- 
former and one of the most popular men of the day. 
He was elected Lord Mayor of London twice, a cir- 
cnmstance that has not occurred with regard to any 
other individual for many years. His address pos- 
sesses interest, inasmuch as it briefly discusses all the 
questions of importance which are likely to be 
brought before the Reformed Parliament at its first 
session. Of Reform he says:— 

“I will, if elected one of your Representatives, 
endeavour to maintain the integrity of the reform 
bill in all its essential provisions. Some of the de- 
tails relating to the registration of votes, and the 
right of ancient scot and lot boroughs, require amend- 
ment—they may be liberalized without trenching 
upon the fundamental principles of the bill, Let 
the workings of the bill be fairly tried, and its pro- 
visions not lightly changed. But, Reform in Parlia- 
ment is only a means, and not an end;—it expe- 
rience shall show us by indubitable evidence, that 
as itnow stands, it fails to secure to the people the 
object of Reform—good and cheap government—I 
will support a measnre to extend the scot and lot 
tranchise (which is practically enjoyed by you,) to 
the other parts of the empire.” 


He pledges himself to vote for the repeal of the 
Septennial Act. Of voting by ballot he say:— 


‘*T hope that operation of the Reform Bill, will su- 
persede the necessity for resorting tothe introduc- 
tion of so novel an expedient; but if experience shall 
prove to ys that flagitious bribery, like that which 
disgraced the corrupt multitude at Liverpool—or 
cruel oppression, such as that which the inhabitants 
of Newark and Stamford suffered for the indepeud- 
ent exercise of their franchise, can no otherwise be 
effectually prevented than by the ballot, I will give it 
my unhesitating support. ‘The nation has a right 
to the honest vote of each elector, free from the in- 
fluence of dribery—each Elector has a right to the 
exercise of his own suffrage, free from the influence 
of fear, and to secure those rights every other consi- 
deration must, in my opinion,of necessity give way.” 

He pledges himself to support every practicable 
measure of economy and retrenchment in the publie 
expenditure, also to vote for the sale of the Crown 
Lands, the produce to be appropriated in part to 
the discharge of the public debt—also during the 
first session to move for the repeal of the house tax. 
OF the Tithe System he says:— 

“The system of Tithes is impolitic and unjust— 
the oppressive mode of their collection, and the un- 
equal mode of their distribution, are amongst the 
least of its evils. HK preventsthe employment of ca- 
pital in the cultivation of the land—deprives the 
farmer of his profits—the labourer of his employ- 
ment—and greatly enhances the price of the produc- 
tiuns of the soil;—the system must be abolished. — 
The Church property, as it has been termed, has 
been wrested from the purposes ofits primitixe ap- 


ropriation—namely, the support of the Clergy—the 
of the of the Church— 
the extension of education—the promotion of charita- 
ble and benevolent objects, and the advancement of 
religion and piety—to those purposes it must be 


adequate to those objects, a tax upon tbe land should 
be imposed in substitution of the odious system of 
tithes. ” 

He expresses the opinion that the Malt Tax, the 
Soap Tax, and the Corn Laws, should all be repeal- 
ed. Of the Bank Charter he pledges himself care- 


He could hear his rivals praised without | 


fully to weigh the evidence, and support such modi- 
fications as may appear just to the proprietors, and 
beneficial to the nation. The same is said with re- 
| gard to the charter of the East India Company.— 
Concerning Ireland he holds this language:— 


**f desire to see the discontent of that ill-fated 
country removed by giving to her equal and just laws: 
the expense of maintaining large Military Establish- 
ments in Ireland, to keep down the people, is 
amongst the penalties which England pays for the 
misgovernment of the Sister Isle. I will support 
any measures that may be proposed to diffuse more 
generally amongst its inhabitants the benefits of edu- 
eation and knowledge: I will vote for the introduc- 


tion of a modified system of poor laws. A mass of 


misery and wretchedness by those means removed,— 
we may hope that the spirit of insubordination and 
lawless violenee will cease; capital will then flow 
into Ireland in aid of the pursuits of industry, and in 
development of the great natural resources of that 
interesting country, while the periodical migration 
to England of a large portion of its distressed labour- 
ing population will be prevented: our parochial 
funds will thus escape from a burden they are ill 
able to bear, and the labour of our own industrious 
mechanics and workmen will not be subjected to un- 
natural depression.” ; 


Of the Slave Trade, he says,— 


‘‘T will vote for the entire abolition of Negro 
Siavery: the traffic by man in the body of his fellow 
man is manifestly contrary to every principle of re- 
ligion and humanity. Itis nine years since, by the 
resolutions of the House of Commons, the colonial 
proprietors and their local governments, were di- 
rected to adopt those regulations which would pre- 
pare the slaves for freedom—they either liave, or 
have not, obeyed those instructions; if they have, no 
obstacle remaius to immediate emancipation—if they 
have not, Parliament should at once take the most vi- 
gorous means to prepare the Slave mentally and 
inorally for the enjoyment of freedom, The statutes 
of an unreformed Parliament have, it is true, recog- 
nized a pecupiary right of the master in the person 
of the Slave—upon this fact the West India planter 
founds his claim for compensation: I view the ques- 
tion of the extinction of Slavery as wholly uncon- 
nectéd with that claim: let that be fairly and impar- 
tially considered by the representatives of the nation 
ina reformed Parliament, and let justice be done. 
The time, however, for the emancipation of the 
Slave is the moment he is prepared tor freedom,— 
his body must not be made the pledge for the price 
of his own redemption,—neither should he be de- 
tained in bondage, until compensation be made to 
those who have invested their money under the sane- 
tion of wicked and bad laws.” 


From this abstract of the address of the Lord 


chief subjects likely to be brought before the Re- 
formed Parliament at its first session, and of the 
course which the decided Reformers will pursue.— 
It requires no voice from the grave to tell us that in 
carrying the Reform Bill the people of Great Britain 
have achieved a far greater triumph than that ac- 
complished by the French people during the glorious 
Three Days. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 

From the public documents accompanying the Re- 
ports of the Seeretaries of War, the Treasury, and 
the Navy, the Editors of the Journal of Commerce 
have made up estimates, showing the present condi- 
tion of the Army and Navy of the United States: 


From these it appears that the Army as now con- 
stituted, comprises L Major General, 2 Brigadier 
Generals, 1 Adjutant General, 2 Inspectors General, 
4 Quarter Master General, 4 Quarter Masters, 1 
Commissary General of Subsistence, 2 Commissa- 
ries, 1 Surgeon General, 12 Surgeons, 55. Assistant 
do., 1 Paymaster General, 14 Paymasters, 1 Com- 
missary General of Purchases, 2 Military Store- 
keepers, 13 Colonels, 13 Lieutenant Colonels, 22 
Majors, 132 Captains, 154 First Lieutenants, 154 
Second do., 6 Third do., 11 Sergeant Majors, 11 
Quarter Master Sergeants, 428 Sergeants, 454 Cor- 
porals, 14 Principal Musicians, 212 Musictans, 108 
Artificers, 250 enlisted for ordnance, and 5052 pri- 
vates. Total commissioned officers 594, non-com- 
missioned officers and privates, 6540, Making the 
whole strength of the Army 71354men. The reader 
will perceive that this number is somewhat larger 
than usual, which is owing to the addition of six 


companies. of Rangers, comprising 685. men, as di- 


Mayor, the reader may form a proper opinion of the. 


reeted by an Act of Congress, passed at the last ses- 
sion. 
The number of recruits enlisted into the service 


during the year ending 30th September 1832, ex- 


elusive of Rangers, was 1462; of whont 64 enlisted at 


again restored, and if in amount it shall be found in- | Albany, 23 at Baltimore, 45 at Buffalo, 9 at Carlisle 


Pa. 13 at Convord, Mass. 18 at Hartford, 19 at Har- 
risburgh, Pennsylvania; 11 at Lynchburgh, Virgi- 
nia; 280 at New York, 53 at Providence, 101 at 
Philadelphia, 3 at Portland, 89 at Rochester, 13 at 
Utica, 3 at Winchester, Va. and the remainder at 
the different military stations. It will be observed 
that with the exception of those who were received 
at the different military stations, about twice as 
many (491 out of 744) enlisted in the state of New 
York, as in all the rest of the country. 
At the different armories of the United States, 
there were manufactured or procured, during the 

ear ending 30th September last, 1 forty-two pound 
iron cannon, 133 thirty two pound do. 11 twenty four 
pounders, 93 field carriages, 27,453 muskets, 3,490 
Hall’s rifles, 3000 sets ef aceoutrements for infantry, 
4000 for riflemen, 1,000 do. for cavalry, 5214 Ibs. 
cannister shot, 384,395 musket ball and buckshot 
cartridges, 11,322 lbs. bullets, &c. 

The whole number of militia in the United States, 
according to the latest returns, is 1,308,047; of whom 
188,615 are in the state of New York. ‘There were 
distributed to them during the year ending 30th 
Sept. last, by the United States, 27 pieces of field are 
tillery, 23 field carriages, 21,070 muskets, 2730 are 
tillery and cavalry swords, 5767 sets of accoutre- 
ments for small arms, and 1100 for cavalry. 


Of the navy we learn these particulars, There 
are:— 
SHIPS OF THE LINE. 


Name and Rate. , Where §- when built! Where employed. 
Columbus 74| Washington ord, at Boston 
Independence 74/Boston 1814; do. do. 
Ohio 74|\New York 18.0} do. New York 
Washington 74/Portsmouth do. do, 
Franklin 74/Philadelpbia 1815) do. do. 
North Carolina 74/Philadelphia 1820) do. Norfolk 
Delaware Norfoik 1820/| Fitting for sea do. 
Alabama 74| Portsmouth On the St+cks, 
Vermont 74| Boston do. 
Virginia 74} Boston do. 
Pennsylvania do, 

New York 4! Nortolk do. 


FRIGATES OF THE FIRST CLASS. 


United States 44)Philadelphia Mediterranean, 
Brandywine 44) Washington 1825 do. do. 
Potomac 44;Washington 1521\[n the Pacific 
Constitution 44) Boston » 1797) Lnordinary Boston 
Hudson 44) Purchased 1826; do. New York 
Java 44| Baltimore 1814 do. Norfolk 
Guerriere 44|Philadelphia 1814) do. do. 
Santee 44/Portsmouth On the Stocks. 
Cumberland 44| Boston do. 

Sabine 44) New York do. 
Savannah 44/New York do. 

Raritan 4i\ Philadelphia do. 
Columbia 44) Washington do. 

St. Lawrence Norfolk do. 


FRIGATES OF THE SECOND CLASS. 


Constellation 36; Baltimore Mediterranean. 
Congress 36/Portsmouth 1799)}1n ord. at Norfolk 
Macedonian Captured Rebuilding do. 
SLOOPS OF WAR. 
John Adams 24/Charleston 1799\In Mediterranean. 
Cyane 24/Gaptured 1815| In ord. at Philad. 
Concord 16|Portsmouth Mediterranean, 
Boston It! Boston 1825 do. do. 
Vandalia le/Philadelphia In West Indies. 
St. Louis JejWashington do. do. 
Falmouth Boston 1827/In the Pacific. 
Warren Boston 1826)Coast of Brazil. 
Peacock Is|New York do. do, 
Lexington 18|New York = 1825 do. do, 
Erie Baltimore 1813) Inordinary, Boston 
Natchez 18} Norfolk 1827 do. Norfolk 
Fairfield York 1828 do, do. 
Ontario Baltimore 1313 do. do. 
Vincennes 18|New York = 1826 do. 
SCHOONERS OF WAR. 
Porpoise 12;Portsmouth 1820jIn the W. Indies 
Grampus 12;Washington 1821 do. do. 
Shark 12)Washington do. do. 
Enterprize York 1831)Coast of Brazil, 
Boxer 12!) Boston 1831 do. do, 
Dolphin 12) Philadelphia the Pacific 
Experiment Washington 1632) Norfolk 
RECAPITULATION, 
Ships of the Line 12x74 883 
Frigates of the First Class 14x44 616 


Frigates of the Second Class 3x36 108 
Sloops of 24 guus 2x24 43 


Sloops of 18 guns 13x18 134 
Schooners 7x12 84 
Totabnumber of ships guns, 1978 


The ships on the stocks, with the exception of the 
Pennsylvania and Savannah, could all be got ready 
for launching in ninety days, and some of them in 
sixty. ‘The Savannah would require 120 days, and 
the Pennsylvania six months. ‘The ships in ordi- 
nary are in various states of preservation, but most 
of them would require extensive repairs, before being 
ready for sea. : 

In addition to the force embraced in the preeeding 
list, the frames and promiscuous live oak timber for 
four ships of the line, seven frigates, four sloops of 
war, and three steam vessels, are on hand, viz: at 
Boston, two ships of the line, two frigates and one 
sloop of war; at New York, one frigate; at Philadel- 
phiphia, two frigates and one sloop of war; at Nore 
folk, two ships of the line, one frigate, and one sloop 
of war; at Washiegton, one frigate and ona sloop 


of war. Where the frames of the steam vessels are 


in deposite, we do not find itstated. Contracts have 
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further been made for the frames, &c. of three fri- 
gates and three sloops of war. It we include in the 
estimate of our naval force, the ships tor which the 
timber is already furnished or contracted, for the ac- 
count will stand thus: 


Steam 
74's Frigates Sloops Schrs. Vessels 
In commission 0 + 9 7 
In ordina 7 6 6 
On the stocks 5 7 
Framesonhand 4 7 4 8 
Frames eontr’d for 3 3 


Total 14627 7 3 

* Besides the frames ubove mentioned, and the tim- 
ber peeperss belonging to them, there is on hand at 
the different Navy-yards, under the appropriations 
for repairs, and for other purposes, 75,120 cubic feet 
of live oak, 339,716 do. white oak, 1,427,907 feet of 
plank, 7,770 knees, 421,045 cubic feet of yellow 
pine, 788,468 superficial do. do. 11,693 superficial 
eet of white pine, and 48,040 cubic feet of various 
knees. 

There is also on hand, 1,548 tons of iron, 652 do. 
lead, 114 do. copper, 335 anchors not in use, and 27 
chain cables not in use. 

There is also on hand, exclusive of what is on 
board of vessels in commission, 2,232 eannon and 
carronades, 228,908 round und double-headed can- 
non balls, 23,524 grape and cannister, 540 tons loose 
grape and cannister, 35,600 Ibs. powder, 198,382 lbs. 
sulphur, 396,994 Ibs. nitre, 3,504 muskets, 5,703 
pistols, and 5,248 cutlasses. 

The value of the stores on hand at the different 
wee Yards on the ist of October last, was as fol- 

Ows: 


Portsmouth, (N. H.) $348,979 49 


Boston, 1,122,617 79 
New York, 1,494,143 08 
Philadelphia, 471,646 81 
Washington, 907,273 37 
Norfolk, 1,057,987 83 
Pensacola, 667,269 55 


Total, $5,579,917 92 

The estimated expenses of the Navy sluring the 
year 1833 are $3,176,766 87. In this eafculation, 
provision is made tor holding in commission L ship 
of the line, 3 frigates of the first class, and 1 do. of 
the second class, 11 sloops, and 7 schooners, with an 
aggregate of 5025 officers and men, viz. for the ship 
of the line 835 men, first class frigates 454 each, se- 
cond class $68, sloops 188, schooners 56. 

The deaths among the officers of the Navy, as far 
as ascertained, since the Ist of December, 1831, are 
as follows: 3 Captains, (George W. Rogers, C. C. 
B. Thompson, and James T. Leonard, ) 6 Lieute- 
nants, 1 Surgeon, 1 Assistant Surgeon, 2 Pursers, 1 
Passed Midshipman, 9 Midshipmen, 3 Boatswains, 
2 Gunners, aud 1 Marine Officer. The cismissions: 
2 Licutenants, 1 Assistant Surgeon, L Passed Mid- 
shipman, 6 Midshipmen, 1 Boatswain, and 2 Marine 
Officers. The resignations: —2 Pursers, 3 Passed 
Midshipmen, 18 Midshipmen, 2 Sail-makers, and I 
Marine Officer. 


NEW ORLEANS. 

The New Orleans Price Current of the first inst 
says:—**Mild and favourable weather has prevailed 
throughout the week, offering every facility to out- 
door affairs. The Mississippi has commenced ris~ 
ing, and was yesterday 11} feet below high water 
mark. The epidemic has entirely disappeared, and 
the few cases that occur, having any resemblance 
thereto, are mild, and yield at once to careful atten- 
tion and medical aid. ‘I'o absent citizens, and others 
desirous of returning to the city, we give it as our 
confirmed opinion, that there is not now greater 
cause for apprehension than at this period in former 
years; the city is as healthy as it could be expected 
to be. We have not heard of a death or of a white 


person being attacked with Cholera during the last 
two weeks,” 


SELECTIONS. 


THE VENDEAN’S SON. 


Of all the towns of Lower Normandy, Granville is, 
rhaps, the least interesting. From whatever side 
itis reached, indeed, Whether from Coutanies and 
its mygnificent cathedral tothe north, from that love- 
ly little paradise, Mortain, inland and east of it, or 
rom Avranches, the traveller js generally disap- 
ointed, Not always however—, gay dance of sailor 
Pads and Norman lasses on the barren heights abeve 
the town, together with tents and colours, music, 
ginger bread, and other appendages of a fete, gave 
to the bleak coast of Granville a charm that might 
well supply the picturesque. Nor was this, atter 
all, wanting. There was the wide Ocean, lit by a 
gay summer even, the sullen hills of Brittanny bound- 
ing it on one side, whilst on the other the giided line 
of the horizon was broken by the island of Jersey, 
irom whence some tiny volumes of smoke were seen 
to rise in graceful curls, giving that pleasing effect 
of motion in extreme and placid distance. This pro- 
ceeded, we were told, from weeds burning. Chaus- 
see, an islet belonging to France, formed also an in- 
Aeresting speck On the sea’s surface. Immediately 


beneath, the port of Granville was unusually crowded 
with masts of boats, nay even ships, with a variety of 
tiny flags flying. From the dark town were issuing 
crowds to the fete, whilst a bedusted carriage dis- 
gorged its freight of travellers, who, however wea- 
ried, eould not but pause to mingle in the scene of 
mirth, It was one of those ftatigue-repaying mo- 
ments of travel, when the eye is enchanted, and the 
imagination gets upon a tip-toe for an adventure. 

No need of describing the peasant beauty of the 
Normans, though here certainly less marked than in 
the more northern parts ofthe province. There was 
a little group of Jersey women of the middling 
rank, dressed in white, with fair English complex- 
ions, and English cottage bonnets too, which cu- 
riously contrasted with the head-dresses of their 
French neighbours, and excited much the attention 
and astonishment of the latter. 

**What fete or holiday is this?” asked a stranger. 
‘In honour of what Saint may these rejorcings be?” 

“Saint!” exclaimed the questioned person with a 
grin; *‘uone that I know of, exceptthe codfish, You 
may call it the fete de la moruc.” 

He atterwards explained the droll expression and 
idea by telling us that on the morrow all the grand 
batiments, in other words, the great ships pow | brigs 
of Granville were setting forth on their annual cod- 
fishing expedition, to some marine region in the 
neighbourhood of Newfoundland. This at once 
accounted for the merry making, for the attentions 
which the sailor Jads paid to the lasses, from whom 
they were about to part, and for the interest excited 
in the fluttering breasts and features of the latter, for 
youths about to enter upon a voyage of distance, if 
not peril. ‘There was, indeed, a world of wooing, 
nor did I ever see the verb love conjugated at once 
through so many of its moods and tenses, Some 
were sad and Werther-like, others with spirits sky- 
high, with heart and heels ever on the rebound. 

All suffrages united in awarding the palm of beau- 
ty to one girl, the queen of the feze, and the daughter 
of one of the ship-owners of the morrow’s expedition. 
This sturdy mariner had made a brief appearance on 
the hill, but had departed to attend to some opera- 
tion or steerage on board his vessel. His daughter, 
Louise, remained the cynosure of every eye. She 
was a dark, delicate, proud maiden, not loth to en- 
joy a triumph; and in this she was fully gratified, 
not only by the universal regard, but by the close at- 
tentions of more than one anxious suitor, The frank 
seaman, her sire, had declared, that he should con- 
sider the most active, expert, and steady fisher of 
his crew as best entitled to his daughter and her 
dower, a promise, considered not so disinterested as 
it may at first seem, since it ensured a choice band 
of sailors, and with such a bait an overteeming hold 
of stock-fish. 

Anon, the equanimity of the fete was disturbed by 
a quarrel amongst the pretenders to Mademoiselle 
Louise. Pique was taken and high words arose.— 
One youth called another ‘‘a lubber, born to hold 
the tail of a plough not the helm of a vessel.” And 
the gentlemen thus vituperated, retorted on his in- 
sulter as ‘ta cursed Vendean and a Marguis.”— 
Now, whoever knows aught of French, must know 
that the most dire term of reproach in the land’s vo- 
cabulary is the word Muarguis—strange as this may 
seem to our aristocratic ears. Beyoud it there re- 
mains nought, save an appeal to the sword. ‘This 
was not wanting in the present case, but the fefe and 
the crowd, and the morrow’s departure, prevented 
such an extreme mode of settling the strife, which 
evaporated, much against the will of the rivals, in 
bluodless frowns and words. 

Who was he accused of being a Marquis, and 
who had so resented the appellation? A handsome 
youth, named Pierre Paul, the favoured lover of 
Louise. No finer, nor gayer aspect shove at the fele 
under a Sailor’s glazed hat, nor was there either in 
Granville, or on board the brig of Louise’s sire, a 
more clever hooker, emboweller, or salter of stock- 
fish, But how a Marguis? 


It wasin the year seventeen hundred and ninety- 
somewhat, that the insurrectionary army of Vendeans 
were moved by fatuity to quit their own close and 
covered country of the Bucage. They .crossed the 
Loire, advanced into an unkaown and open province 
in order to make themselves masters of a sea-port 


| opposite to the English shores and convenient for 


receiving succours thence, Granville strack them 
as the most desirable place of the kind. They 
marched towards it, and attacked it with all their 
wonted valour. The Vendeans, however, like the 
Goths of old, were tormidable indeed in the field, 
but powerless against stone walls and fortifications; 
and, in consequence, they were repulsed from even 
the insignificant town ot Granville to the great dis- 
appointment ef Lord Moira, who was in the neigh- 
bouring seas with an auxiliary force. Their repulse 
at Granviile proved fatal to the Vendeans; they from 
thence retreated homewards; few re-crossed the 
Loire; and the royalist insurrection expired. The 
wives and families of the Vendeans followed their 
armies, the camp being their only safe refuge.— 
Hence the hurried retreat from Granville proved 
most disastrous to the wives and infants of the Ven- 
deans, the more helpless portion of their families. 
These were found on the roads and in the ditches 
dead with famine and fatigue. On the road betwixt 
Granville and Avranche was on that occasion found 
‘an ass with a pair of panniers, in one of which was 
stowed an infant. This infant was the present Pierre 
Paul. Asa lost orphan from the ranks of the royal- 
ists and aristocrats, he was stigmatized, by those who 


had occasion to hate, or wish to vex him, asa Mar- 


quis. Fhe name became first affixed to him at school, 
and it was the cause of much mortification, buffeting, 
and blood—from the nos:. The stigma added to his 
hardihood and superiority, by calling forth all his 
pride and pugnacity, But it had with him the singu- 
lar effect of reversing all received ideas of rank and 
worth. Thus noble and gentle birth—and such, 
from the contents of the pannier, most probably were 
his—which all mankind and all romance writers so 
justly and prodigiously esteem, came to appear to 
the eye of Pierre Paul, as the most signal disgrace 
that could befallhim. This may seem impossible 
in any other eountry; but in France itnot only may 
be true, but is very general. Nothing so common 
there, asto glory in being plebeian; and why should 
not pride grow cheap, as well as other virtues and 
commodities? I see not. 


On the morrow after the fete above described, took 

lace a solemnity, or scene, still more interesting; 
indeed, if circumstances favour it, as interesting as 
may well be witnessed. The ships had all put out, 
or were putting to sea; their sails extended, and the 
shouts of the sailors seemed to court and to invoke the 
breeze. “The morn was lovely as the precious eve. 
Jersey and the Breton mountains shone in the sea; 
yet, despite the fair promise of the heavens, those 
left on shore showed their mistrust of the fickle ele- 
ment at whose mercy were now to be, for months, so 
many husbands, lovers, parents. ‘The female popu- 
lation of Granville, old and young, were clustered 
around a large crucifix erected on the shore, some 
imploring, some weeping, whilst others, with fixed 
regards, watched the retreating vessels. Kerchiefs 
were waving; and the hair of maidens, loosened by 
the wind, formed a still more touching token of 
adieu All this affection, evinced at the toot of the 
cross, placing itself, its ties, and fortunes, under the 
protection of that.sacred symbol, presented a sweet 
and solemn spectacle, that had the efiect of hallow- 
ing Granville in the recollection of at least one spec- 
tator. 


Louise was amidst the group. How unlike the 
gay, triumphant beauty of the preceding evening!— 
Then, vanity mingled with the pures. and tenderest 
sentiment, but slightly and ungracefully perhaps al- 
loying them. But now her heart was all given to sor- 
row; a thousand anxieties preyed upon it. He might 
perish, or he might change; might be maladroit by 
misfortune, and not attract her father’s preference. 
In short, she ran round all the adverse points of 
fortune’s compass, and, as usual, passed over the 
only one from which the unlucky wind was to blow. 

Summer months rolled on; ships and crews had 
reached their far shore of destination, and were 
busily engaged in fulfilling the purpose of their 
voyage. Granville was tranquil, and many a little 
calendar told that half the time of absence had ex- 
pired for the fishing expedition, when rumour came 
that some strange personages had taken up their 
abode at the chief hotel of the town. What was 
their errand? ‘They were not mere travellers; such 
never stopped at Granville—nor were they going to 
Jersey—nor yet were they connois-voyageurs. The 
said hotel is about the filthiest in the civilized world 
What tempted, then, these strangers to tarry there? 
Curiosity, and more than simple curiosity; for they 
brought out the elders of the place and questioned 
them touching the time of the Vendean attack and 
repulse, and respecting certain waifs, and valuables 
and children, left by the fugitives on that occasion. 
Whom could these inquiries affect, except Pierre 
Paul? Probably him, indeed. But the said inqui- 
ries were vague. ‘They told nought, but of a child 
lost on the disastrous occasion of the rout. But as to 
the circumstances, the ass, the panniers, or what 
these might have contained, the curious knew nought, 
till they had been informed by the Granvillites.— 
This, however, they had accou:.ted for by observing 
that the parents had perished, and they acted for 
merely distant relatives, who were not upon the 
scene of action, and were only acquainted with the 
mere circumstance of the loss. 


Wonders and adventurers carry conviction with 
them toa large class of mankind, whilst they are 
invariably denied by the minority of mooters, scarce 
more wise. All Granville enlisted itself in the for- 
mer category. The nickname of Pierre Paul was 
declared to be verified, and less than a veritable 
Marguis none would allow him tobe There was 
great joy at the discovery. It was considered to ho- 
nour the town, and to prove its discrimination in 
saving a patrician jewel amongst so much plebeian 
rubbish. Pierre Paul might turn out a great man; 
and heaven knew what he might not do for Gran- 
ville!—-give it packets—make it a naval or military 
depot—at least, raise it to an equality with its rival, 
St. Maloes. 


There was one, however, who did not share in this 
joy and congratulation—this was Louise. She was 
struck with dismay at the splendid gleam of fortune 
thrown upon her humble lover, and trembled, with 
considerable reason, for its effect. How she regret- 
ted her caprices, her momentary pride, her cequet- 
ry. ‘lhe record of her little follies rose up to up- 
braid her; and never was innocent put into a more 
cruel, or more salutary state of purgatory. ‘The poor 
thing made a second vow to her saint—she had al- 
ready made one for the safe return of her father’s 
vessel, and of all whom it contained, and she now 
doubled the gift and enlarged the request. The 
Curate was the richer of this; for despite the indif- 
ferenec of the land in religious matters, the piety of 
the fishing population has never been shaken. Fortu- 
nate in their pastor—he has tithe as well as pension 


—nor mackerel, nor stock-fish, are known to fail in 
his habitation. 

Well, at length, to many an anxious eye, three— 
six—a dozen sails appeared in the horizon. It was 
the fishing-fleet. There shone an universal face of 
joy. The heights were covered with lookers-out, 
and the port crowded with expectants—but poor 
Louise was with neither. She shrunk from meeting 
her lover, or receiving his joyous salutation, until he 
was informed of his probable good fortune, until he 
had time to reflect upon it, and to consider how far 
it marred or squared with his previous vows and ine 
tentions. Full of these thoughts, Louise bent her 
steps from the town, alone, along the narrow beach. 
She watched the nearing vessels, but beckoned not 
to them. Of a sudden, boats were put out; the 
breeze was considered too sluggish for some of the 
impatient mariners, who proceeded to row to shore. 
This movement, too, Louise espied; nor was she 
herself, she thought, a stranger to the motive which 
inspired it. ‘Those who had taken to the boats, ap- 
peared, however, to be foiled in their aim. The 
tide was setting northwards, and the rowers, despite 
their exertions, were drifted with it, and in vain en- 
deavoured to make the port. What was Louise’s 
dismay, and pleasure, and confusion, to observe, at 
length, the boats abandon their destination, and put 
straight for shore. Somewhat overcome by this con- 
trariety, the maiden sat down upon a rock, sheltered 
by it from view. In the first boat, as it pushed 
ashore, she could plainly perceive, not only Pierre 
Paul, but his rival. They leaped out, and were fol- 
lowed by one or two others; these bore cutlasses, and. 
the truth instantly flashed on the girl’s mind. The 
quarrel on her account had, instead of dying away, 
been aggravated. On board, the old Captain’s vigi-: 
lance had forbidden and prevented a rencontre; and: 
now the first opportunity was seized by them for jp. 
dulging their mutual animosity, and deciding thejp 
inveterate quarrel, exe 

** Let it be, first blood drawn ends the battle,” 
claimed one of the friends. 

**No, no! let him who would give over, ery 


‘Grace!’ and let that mean, that he gives up all pre-’ 


tensions to Louise.” 
**Tt would be honester and wiser for you both to 


walk boldly into town, and ask the girl herself to 
choose betwixt you.” 


Prierre Paul seemed not unwilling to abide by such 
decision, but his antagonist preferred the arbitration 
of the sword. Each shook his weapon, but there 
was not time to cross them when the object of dispute 
appeared, as if by enchantment, and wearing such an 
air of indignant command, that no fisherman, at least 
touched in heart, could disobey, 

** Holy thunder! if here be not the Louise de Paix 


herself!” exclaimed the pacifieally inclined tar, who. 


acted as friend or second. 

The weapons dropped, though with some reluct- 
ance, from the hand of the less-favoured combatant. 
Pierre Paul was at the feet of Louise in an instant, 
and would have claimed the privilege of a long ab- 


sent lover, had not a frown of dark ill-humour from: 


the girl dashed all his confidence. 

** Come, Louise, at least you must decide betwixt 
us, once and for ever; and let the quarrel after, be 
for spite, not love.” 

** My degision is quickly given, Messieurs,” cried 
the fair arbiter; ** and this it is—I will have neither 
of you for my don ami. As to you, Sir, you are too 


blood-thirsty.”” This was addressed to the rival.—- 


‘© And Monsieur Pierre Paul, here——” 
‘* A Monsieur to me, Louise!” interrupted he. 


**Oh! Monseigneur then, if you please—you are 
too——”’ 


** Too what?” exclaimed the impatient youth, 


But the word was lost, for Louise was ina flood of 


tears. 


‘** There has been some one maligning me in my 
absence,” cried Pierre Paul, savage with anger, as 
he pressed Louise with a volley of questions. But she 
had recovered herself, and relapsed into sullen pride; 
not contradicting his.suspicion that some one had. 
taken away luis character inhis absence. At length, 
alter a scene that would have proved most amusing 
to any witness that happened to be in the secret, 
Pierre Paul sprung off for the town of Granville, 
followed more leisurely by his mistress and the rest 
of the party. 

Let us accompany the hero of our brief tale. His 
speed soon enabled him to reach the town, which he 
no sooner entered, than he was recognized and salut- 
ed with the shrill children’s ery of— 

‘“‘Ha! here’s the Murguis come back from the 
col-fishing. He’s a truer Marguis than ever.” 

With difficulty he retrained from seizing the ur- 
chins, and flinging them into the harbour. At 
length some acquaintance unriddled the riddle to 
him as clearly as their information and his impa- 
tience would permit. And straight Pierre Paul 
flew to the anderge, where had re-arrived the per- 
son charged to reclaim the lost boy. He imagined. 
that he came upon a welcome errand, and was great- 
ly surprised to find in his long-sought protege a rude. 
young fellow, overflowing witha sense of insult and 
injury, and almost menacing instant vengeance with. 
a drawn cutlass, unless what he considered the dero- 
gatory report was contradicted. 

Despite his confusion and alarm, the avoue or 
man of business reasoned with the mad boy, and al- 
though he could not content nor pacify him, he at- 
least talked down his threats of immediate vengeance 
and brought him to listen to an account of his fortune, 


deem it good or bad ashe might. Poor Pierre Pauk 
returned home that night as addled in brain, as if he 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


4il 


had fallen from the shrouds of a vessel. He attempt- 
ed to cross the threshold of Louise, but the old Cap- 
tain barred the entranee, 

No, boy—no ci-devants enter here. ‘Iam glad 
of your fortune, but a fisherman’s cabin is no place 
to show it in.” 

‘You are wrong, mon Capitaine, I am still but 
Pierre Paul, the sailor, and never will be any thing 
else—may be richer,—” 

‘¢ That’s no harm,” quoth the Captain, 

*“‘Butthe devil a nobler.” 

** You promise?” rejoined the old tar, 

**1 do.” 

The Captain was about to strike his hand into that 
of his young sailor, when he suddenly checked him- 

-self, and coolly observed: —**Let us see first. Good 
night!” 
Pierre Paul heaved a sigh, as the door closed 
against him. Hisown abode was thronged with a 
“levee of noisy congratulators, with whom he kept his 
temper for a certain time, when it altogether gave 
way, and the poor hoy was soon set down by his 
rudely dismissed friends, as being already ‘* spoiied 
“by fortune.” 

La nuit porte conseil—night brings counsel, saith 

the French proverb. On his pillow, Pierre Paul ar- 
_ranged his ideas, and proceeded the next day to de- 
velope them to his new friend of the inn, The 
young sailor wore a brighter face, and instantly be- 
gan by observing that he had no objection to riches: 
-—*If there were sufficient to buy him a lugger, he 
would be happy; but if a brig, avery prince.” 

The man of affairs hemme: twice or thrice in an- 
swer tohis tar-like view of fortune, and proceeded 

with some preliminary cireumlocution to give Pierre 
Paul a clear view of circumstances, Imprimis, he 
could be proved of gentle race, tae son of Maurice 
de Feniss, a gallant officer, and though neither Mar- 
uis nor Baron, yet a Chevalier of St. Louis. Pierre 
aul’s countenance brightened at this excessively.— 
Dugay Tiouin and other heroes of the French navy, 
had been Chevaliers, and Louise herself might have 
no objection to the title. The homme daffaires ex- 
plained, however, that it was not hereditary. 

*‘But the wealth, the estate, the chateau!” 

None of these things existed. They had gone 

-with the goods of.other rebels tothe Revolution; 
been sold and lost, What brought the man of busi- 
ness with promises of fortune? Simply this, the lat- 
ter was to be made by the Vendean’s son making his 
appearance at court, having first undergone a prepae 
ratory polishing in some school of land language 
and polite mamers. ‘This conduct, the crafty man 

romised, would forthwith procure some comfortable 

ittle situation in the household, until the time, not 
long distant, should arrive, when the properties of 
royalists and emigrants were to be restored. For 
the accomplishment of these schemes money was not 
wanting. ‘Ihe requisite advance would be made by 
him who employed the agent, an old friend and 


The countenance of poor Pierre .Paul was over- 
He had counted upon wealth, at least, as 
a compensation for the queer reports circulated of 
him. But here was the evil without aught to coun- 
terbalance it. He wasto be stigmatized as a ci-de- 


The commerce of Granville and other fishing 
towns in the north of France is carried on in this 
way. The ships proceed in the summer to the North 


. but not to unload their cargo; .with which, in a few 
days, they again set sail for some port in the south of 
Bordeaux, or for Marseilles. ‘Vhere they dispose | 

~of their stock-tish to a right catholic, Lent-keepin 
population, and return home ouce more, laden wit 

. the winesand oilsand other luxuries of those regious. | 
According to this routine, the brig of Louise’s sire | 


hoisted sail in about ten days, and Pierre Paul, fling- 


ing himself from the pier-head, swam aboard of her; | 
the captain had previously refused to.admit a marguis 
as a sailor, But the latter thus compelled his admis- | 
sion, and proved himself determined to be a sailor, | 
and no courtier. Louise heard of the feat, and saw | 
the resolve which dictated it. ‘The good-humour 

and gaiety of the girl thereupon returned. The self | 
denial ot the sailor was vaunted in Granville, even 
more than his previous fortune, and the original 

_cause of reprobation became for hima source of uni- | 
versal esteem. On board, Pierre Paul won definite- | 


-ly the good graces of the captain, and, ou the seeond | 


return of the brig, Louise met him, and suffered a | 


Jover’s salute, which, in a few brief Sundays, was 
_converted by the old curate into a husband’s. 
Such is the story which I heard at Granville of the 
fortunes of my triend Paul Pierre Feniss. He dis- 
carded the Ve. The first years of his married life 
were as humble and as hard-working as those of his 
bachelordom. His gleam of fortune seemed to have 
-evaporated. What was the surprise of the writer, 
then, in 1826, to find him in a slated two storied 
house, surrounded with all the comforts of Dugay 
Trouin himself. Could all this have been acquired 
-by stock-fish? No, verily. Llis friend, the Aamme 
affaires, had not all abandoned the Vendean’s off- 
spring, and Pierre Paul received one hundred thou- 
sand tranesas his share of the indemnity to emigrants. 
. Part of the money wasto build the slated house, and 
part to fit out the Louise ot Granville, an inscription 
to be observed in golden letters on the helm of a 
goodly brig, on the deck of which, moreover, was 
‘oft to be seen a sturdy boy, a second Pierre-Paul, in 
>the capacity of mousse, mopping said deck, or mend- 
ping the vessel’s,cordage. 


ployed to force open its jaw 


The prosperity. of our tar was not, however, with- 


out alluy. Betimes, when he sat himself in the ever 
memorable hotel, or auderge, to enjoy with a com- 
rade a game of dominos and a choppine of Bordeaux, 
a wicked urchin would peep in at the door, and yell 
out the nickname of Merguis. ‘The sensibility of 
Pieri € Paul was never proof against the insult. “But 
on the other hantl, mighty was the esteem which Fe- 
niss enjoyed in the town and port. And by and by, 
when the honest cod-fisher shall be laid in his grave, 
his story will be told and magnified and adorned into 
a legend, far surpassing the simple and true narra- 
tive, preserved in the New Monthly Magazine for 
October, eighteen hundred and thirty-one. 
STORY OF A PIKE, 

The desperate voracity of the pike is no tmore 
remarkable than the extraordinary retention of life 
it possesses ufter being removed from its native ele- 
ment. ‘lhe tollowing is a remarkable and rather lu- 
dicrous instance of its possession of both character- 
istics, for the truth of which we can safely pledge 
our veracity. An acquaintance, who is a pertect 
enthusiast in the science of angling, sometime ago 
strapped the creel over his shoulder, took .the rod 
in his hand, and with a plentiful and select assort- 
ment of hooks, bait, and fly, in his pocket, set off, 
ona piscatory pilgrimage, to the banks of the Clyde. 
There he casually encountered a shepherd, with his 
Colley at his foot, and whilst exchanging news and 
a pinch of rappee with the pastoral patriarch, our 
acquaintance observed a frog spring out of the grass 
in the water—which it had no sooner done than an 
immense pike shot with the speed of lightning from 
beneath the bank, and the next moment poor Mon- 
sieur Frog became an inmate of the monster’s insa- 
tiable maw. In an instant, the five piece hickory 
rod was screwed together, the -hooks fixed to the 
line, and another untortunate ‘paddock,’ as the shep- 
herd termed it, being suon found and transfixed, our 
friend retreated back to a proper distance and threw 
in the bait. No sooner had it dropped into the wa- 
ter than it was in the jaws of the pike, when the barbs 
were forthwith struck into his gums, and after about 
half an hour’s desperate tussle, a huge 12\b. fish was 
laid on the green sward. Whilst our friend was un- 
doing his rod and tackle, having made the shepherd a 
gift of the prize, the colley that had watched tue 
sport seemingly with much attention, was going 
snuffling and smelling round the captive,and wagging 
his tail evidently with great satistactiou. ‘Tired at 
last with scrutinizing, the unsuspicious quadruped 
sat down with his rump towards the fish, and the 
bushy tuft of his tail lying temptingly near the jaws 
of the latter, it snapped at and caught hold of it.— 
No words can paint the terror and surprise of the 
as colley at this unwonted assault on his person! 

‘irst he bolted straight out for a hundred yards or 
so, like an arrow—then wheeled round with the cir- 
eular rapidity of a mill stone—and finally sprung into 
the water, thinking, no doubt, that his assailant 
would prefer emancipation and satety in his native 
element, to the gratification of a malicious revenge; 
and so no doubt it would; but the wishes of both 
were fated to be baulked—the hair having got so 
warped round the pike’s jaws and grinders, that the 
latter was totally unable to disengage itself. Away 
swam the dog across the river, the pike tugging and 
tearing with might and main—now pulling poor col- 
ley the one moment fairly below the water by sheer 
weight and strength; the next,.lifting his hurdies 
‘high in air,” as it sprung alott.in its struggles to 
get tree—at every pull the terrified quadruped bel- 
lowing forth his alarm; whilst the two . spectators, 
completely overcome by the ludicrous novelty of the 
spectacle, absolutely roared with laughter ull ** the 
tears coursed one another down their noses” with 
downright mirth, Heving lauded on the opposite 
bank, the colley took direct for his master’s cottage 
(which was a gunshot or two off the river) at full 
speed—-the pike throwing incessant pirouettes 
in the air, to each of which a lengthened howl 
was responded, Anxious to see the termination of 
this laughable affair, our friend accompanied the 
shepherd across a neighbouring ferd, and on arriving 
at the domicile, found the whole family, wife, weans, 
dogs, cats, and chuckies, in a state of tumultuous 
uproar and confusion that baffles description. ‘The 
unfortunate colley had crept under the bed with his 
tuilpece, whence he literally sent forth shrieks of 
agony and terror. Having pulled him out by the 
neck, the gudewife’s shears were put in requisition, 
and the poor dog was soon freed from his truly un- 
willing persecutor; yet notwithstanding all the bump- 
ing and thumping which the latter had undergone in 


-its awkward career to the cottage, our friend assures 


us that the voracious animal actually snapped at and 
sunk its teeth into the porridge-stick which was em- 
s: After resting himself 
a little, and giving the gratified shepherd, in addition 
to the fish, a cauiker from his flask, our friend re- 
sumed his pilgrimage, highly diverted with the 
strange and unexpected sport he had met with. 
Dumfries Journal. 


THE GREEK BARBER. 


“ * * * I crossed the ferry to Poros. -Now 
the conveniences for the indulgence of the toilet, si- 
tuated as I then was, were exceedingly limited; and 


seeing the depot of an artist, vulgarly recognized as |. 


a barber, abundantly stocked with clean towels and 
keen looking razors, I entered, and .intimated my 
wish to have my hair cut, and the performance of 
other little operations in his line, to the effect that 
I might be made comfortable. I seated myself 


complacently upon the bench which was extended 
round the room, and folded my Iegs under me 
with as much grace as the little practice I had had 
in that position enabled me. Seeing that I was a 
Frank—Franks generally pay better than natives— 
the master of the shop approached me with an air 
of considerable deference. He was a good natured 
looking Greek, particularly neat and trim in his at- 
tire. He wore his crimson Phesi jauntingly on one 
side, discovering a great portion of his very clear 
shorn temple. His eyebrows were reduced to a 
beautifully fine curved line, his mustaches, though 
very large and thick, were balanced to a hair; in 
fact, it might be said of him, that he carried the 
best recommendation to his customers in his face. 

From his waist hung a broad leathern strap, and 
his girdle was garnished with several razors of very 
peculiar construction, very narrow in the blade and 
firmly fixed in straight wooden handles. He ad- 
dressed me with an ** Oriste Effendi, ”litheless,”’ 
(command me sir! what is your wish?) I signified 
my intentions, ‘‘Efthese,” said he,—(speedy)— 
and, with his left hand, stretching the strap thathang 
trom his midule, he smoothed it down with his 
right, and ended by giving it two or three smart 
slaps, that sounded like the smart crack of a rifle. 
The art of making this noise is as peculiar to the 
barbers of the east, as the cracking a whip is to the 
French postilion. Having strapped a razor he re- 
moved my cap, and f then thought it high time to 
enter into a remonstrance, saying that I did not wish 
to have my head shaved, but simply my hair cut. ‘1 
understand you so,” said he, ** and am going to do 
it.” **But,” interrupted I, ‘surely not with a razor, 
have you no gota ” imitating the action of a 
pair of scissors with my fingers. ‘*Do not be afraid,” 
said he, and a smile of contempt passed over his 
features as he, without further parly, applied his 
razor to my devoted head, and scraped from it a 
quantity of hair, ‘*There,” said he, ‘if you are 
not satisfied, L will send to my uncle lheodoree, the 
tailor, for his shears.” I was compelled to submit, 
though in the full expectation of being scalped at 
every stroke of his accursed tool, When he pro- 
nounced the operation ended, I was nata little sur- 
prised to find my hair very decently cut, and myself 
unhurt. 


He then proceeded to place under my chin a pew- 
ter basin, with a large rim cut out to fit the neck; 
and having washed my chin and.cheeks with his fin- 
gers, and rubbed them with a piece of hard soap, he 
removed the basin, and putting his foot onthe bench 
on which L sat, he laid my head gently upon his 
knee. He went on to shave me, not as our barbers 
do, by drawing the razor towards -himself, but by 
pushing it from him outwards, pinching the skin up 
into ridges, and taking only at a stroke the crown of 
each ridge, making it not only tedious, but to me an 
excruciating operation, although, on the other hand, 


a very pertect one, ‘forthe fage will remain smooth 
and bearutess fer a day or two. ‘“Vhey socom to eut 


about eight and forty hours’ growth beneath the skin. 
This ended, he pat some questions to me; to whicls 
I, having no idea of the consequences, but suppos- 
ing some matter of course, nodded an assent. He 
then tucked several towels down my neck and back, 
and gave me another pewter basin of the same con- 
struction as the first, but much larger. 1 had before 
observed a wooden bracket like an old fashioned gal- 
lows, projecting from the wall over my head, though 
without suspecting its use. Upon this he suspended 
a pewter pail having a stop-cock in the boitom. He 
then produced a large wooden bowl, containing a 
quantity of soap, and witha piece of raw sitk, made 
a wash sufficient to wash the whole population of the 
island. 1 saw him deposit this on the bench by his 
side and bare his arms to the elbow. ‘1 witnessed 
all this preparation with some little anxiety, and 
even apprehension: but encumbered as | was by my 
position and his infernal paraphernalia, he had me 
completely in his power; and as to remonstrance, he 
took an effectual method of cutting short any sole- 
cisms L might have committed against the dégnity 
of Greece, by turning the stop-cock of the bucket 
above me, and with the speed of thought, down came 
a bucket of scalding water! I tried to scream; the 
power of utterance wasgone. I would have thrown 
the basin athim, but then my whole body must have 
been parboiled; £ had nothing left but to endure. At 
last the deluge ceased. Now, thought I, now, thou 
perfidious barber,—though thou wert even the pro- 
genitor of Sir Edward himself—now will I be re- 
venged of thee. I will dip thee in thy own copper, 
and hang thee up todry likea lathered napkin, as a 
warning to all thy detestable cratt how they exercise 
their atrocities upon confiding Franks. But alas! I 
opened my eyes, glistening with the fire of fury, but 
to be quenched with tears of torture. Oh, the lath- 
er! the lather! In a moment [ was smothered—eyes, 
nose, ears and mouth—with the very sublimated es- 
sence of soap suds! The souls of the great grand 
father of all barbers throughout all generations, aust 
have concentrated their wickedness in this individ- 
ual. He insinuated the compound into my eyes, he 
blew it into my nostrils, he crammed it into my 
mouth, and thrust it into my ears. Soap suds and 
hot water! soap suds and hot water!! soap suds and 
hot water!!!—three times over. I can do no more; 
tis like Alfonso’s dagger— 


“It rouses horrid images—away with it!”” 


At last, he took from a dome-topped towel horse, 
*that stood in the centre of the room, over a basin of 
burning charcoal, a hot napkin, which he folded, tur- 
ban-like, upon my head, while, with another, he 


dried my sunken countenance as wellas he could. I 
was completely subdued—my spirit was broken; he 
might have tweaked me by the nose, and I should 
scarce have known it; but yet I wondered why these 
latter kindnesses were vouchsafed me. Alas! it was 
only to prolong my existence till I had endured, to 
their full extent, the enormities the monster yet me- 
ditated against me. He took my hand in one of his, 
and, placing the other upon my shoulder, suddenly 
extended my arm, making every joint crack. The 
other arm . But I hasten over this part of = 
narrative: the remembrance is too painful to dwel 
upon. He took possession of my head, and causing 
it toperform a RoULUDE, after the fashion of our har- 
lequin, he gave it such a dexterous twist on one side, 
producing a report that sounded, to my hearing, al- 
most the only faculty I had ieft, like the crack of 
doom! I thought the whole vertebral column was 
dislocated. He then placed me upright, my back 
against the wall, retreated some three or four 
paces, and raising his hands, rushed with outspread 
palms against my chest, with such force as to cause 
the involuntary ejaculation of ha! as loud asan Irish 

avior. The measure of his iniquity now being full, 
« called for a tchibouque and a cup of coffee, and, 
presenting them to me in the most obsequious man- 
ner, this more obsequious perpetrator of all these 
atrocities had the impudence to wish me a good 
health and many ages. 


Translated from the French for the Albany Daily Adver- 
tiser. 


THE COBLER’S REVENGE. 


A poor Cobler lived next door to a retail Wine 
Seller, who the better to draw the sows out of the 
pockets of his neighbours, put up a splendid gilt 
sign, with the names of the most famous wines upon 
it at full length. Now this was a terrible temptation 
to the Cobler, who, however, the better resisted it, 
as he did not know how to read. But not content 
with the gilt sign, the wine seller had two bunches 
of ripe tempting grapes painted to the life, and just 
beneath two goblets running over with wine. This 
was readable, anil the poor Cobler’s mouth watered, 
but at first it only watered. It was, however, in vain 
to resist, for he found himself every moment trying 
to find some excuse for turning his eyes towards his 
neighbour’s shop, and at last in he goes—‘‘four sous 
can’t kill a body,” thought he, and two tumblers full 
of wine were soon under his jacket—so it was the 
next day, and the next, and the next; but one day he 
happened to have no money-—**.So neighbour, said 
the wine seller, you don’t take a drop to-day ?”— 
‘* Why, to tell the truth,” replied the Cobler, “I 
would if I had the change”—**Never mind, said the 
wine seller, come and take a drink, you ean pay me 
some other time.” But the Cobler’s paying time 
never came, and the wine seller dunned him over 
and over again, and got—promises; the Cobler drink- 
ing every day as usual, for it was a pity to lose so 
goud a customer, thought the wine seller. Every 
body knows (which every body means all one’s ace 
quaintance) that on Sunday all Parisians, high and 
low, dress in their best, and find amusement where 
they can. Now our Cobler’s best suit was a grey 
coat with plated buttons, sky blue pantaloons, shin- 
ing boots, and a white hat, and the merciless wine 
seller fohnd means to get the latter, together with the 
grey coat with plated buttons into his possession, and 
swore that he wouldn’t give them up until he was 
paid every sous. ‘The Cobler prayed, begged, en- 
treated him to give them up but for that day, for he 
had contracted to dance the first cotillion with his 
sweetheart, and was engaged to dine at his Cou- 
sin’s, but it would’nt do,—the wine seller bid him 
go about his business. which the Cobler literally 
did, for he went home and began to work and sing 
with all his might, to drown the noise of his neigh- 
bour’s violin; and at night he went to bed as melan- 
choly as any Cobler in Paris. ‘* La vengeance est 
le plaisir des dieux,” says the proverb, and our Cob- 
ler awoke the next morning gay as ever, for he had 
thought of a way to revenge himself. He threw 
out before his door some bits of bread, which his 
neighbours’ fowls very kindly picked up—the next 
day the same thing, with the same success, and the 
third and fourth days the fowls were willing to enter 
his shop, and to save him the trouble of feeding them 
without. No sooner all within, than the fowls were 
prisoners, and the Cobler fell to work and filled a 
pillow case with feathers, which he plueked clean 
off the poor creatures, one by one, and then sent them 
shivering home, naked as they were born—One 
sleeps well on a good .conseience, but the Cobler 
found his pillow of reveage quite as soothing, for he 
slept soundly upon ét. The wine seller, however, 
soon wakes him with a loud knocking—‘* Holloa, 
neighbour, somebody has been plucking my fowls, 
and they suy they were seen eoming out of your shop.”? 
‘* Pray, neighbour, whe told you su?” asked the Cob- 
ler. ‘Why the apple woman and baker’s wife,” 
They are right,” said the Cobler. ** May I 
sume to ask who plucked my fowls,” asked the 
wine seller. §*No presumption at all,” replied the 
Cobler,.** you may ask.” ‘“*‘And can you tell me 
who plucked. them pee Nothing easier, I did 
ss What, you.” “Yes.” “And may I ask why 
you took the.liberty of undressing my fowls?” “ Cer. 
tainly you may, and f will answer,—you must know 
that tor something Jess than a weck, your fowls have 
lived at my expense, without paying me a sous, and 
that is the reason why | undressed them, as you call 
it. When I get pay for my bread, they shall have 
their feathers.”’ ** But this is horrible cruelty,” said 
the wine seller, ‘* Not mere. so than undressing me 
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last Sunday,” said the Cobler. ‘* But what have you 
done with the feathers?” ‘* Made a capital pillow.” 
** But Pll sue you,” said the wine seller. ‘* Do as 
you please,” replied the Cobler—and how the suit 
will end, nobody knows, not even the lawyers. 
Pelicanus Aquila, or Sea Hawk.—-Vhe man-of- 
war birds, or sea-hawks, ( Pelicanus Aquila) are sel- 
dom or ever seen far distant from land; the male 
birds are black, and have a red pouch; the females 
have a white breast, and are destitute of the pouch. 
In procuring fish for their food, these birds prefer 
seizing it from the boobies and gannets instead of 
eatching it themselves. To attain this object, the 
sea-hawk hovers above the gannet (which js the bird 
most usually selected for attack) and darting rapidly 
down, strikes him onthe back of the head, which 
causes him to disgorge his prey, which is seized by 
the hawk with an inconceivable rapidity before it 
reaches the water, and he afterwards soars aloft to 
look out for another object of attack. It is not an 
uncommon circumstance to observe a single gannet 
selected froma flock, and come out to be the subject 
of attack, as if he had been called by the hawk in 
preference to the others. The gannet, however, 
manceuvres to avoid the blow by darting about, low- 
ering himself from his elevation in the air at every 
dart, and raising his beak in a perpendicular direc- 
tion, eludes the blow of the hawk from behind, and 
frequently both fall into the water; the hawk only 
having the advantage over che gannet when hovering 
in the air, the latter escape. —ZLonden Medical Ga- 
zettle. 
| The Wild Horses.—The herds of wild horses pre- 
sent a beautiful spectacle when they are alarmed in 
their native wilds by the intrusion of an army.  In- 
stead of flying, as the deer and other timid animals, 
/ they gallop round in compact masses of many thou- 
sands, apparently for the purpose of reconnoitring 
the strangers; and frequently advance boldly to with- 
in a few yards of the line of march, where they halt 
to gaze at the troops, snorting and showing every 
sign of astonishment and displeasure, especially as 
sight of the cavalry. ‘These droves are always head- 
ed by some fine looking old bashaws, whose flowing 
manes and tails plainly show that they have never 
been subject to man’s control; andin the rear the 
mares and colts follow.—Jaterary Gazette. 

March of {ntellect at Glossop.—An announcement 
of which the following is a verbatim copy, was left 
at a house in Glossop one day last week by a person 
who fancies she has all the necessary qualifications to 
** teach the young ladies how to shoot:”—This is to 
inform you that E. K—— will hold a school this 
morning for boys and girls with Alphabit 2d Testa- 
ment and Bible 3d Nitting and sowing 3d Marking 
4d week Also a night school attendance with Evning 
any time when boys and girlsisat liberty any that is 

- desirous to learn to write Bring Slate and pencil af- 

ter On paper Monday Tusday Wedneday Thirsday 
Nights 3d Also take in all Kind off sowing for Men 
Women Or Children at a reasonable rate ‘Turn of th 
Lane Near Glossop Please to inform your neighbours 
h Children Bring their Books.”— Sheffield Iris. 


— 


FANNY KEMBLE. 
(i It has been supposed by some of the New York 
| 4 critics, that Miss Kemble’s lines toa Musical Snuff 
hal Box, concealed an allusion to herself, and that she 
J was, by circumstances of a character not very pleas- 
ing, compelled to appear upon the stage, and in a 
profession thats hatetul to her. Such a sentiment 
ol seemed to inspire the muse of a poet in the New York 


= Amtrican, while on the other hand and by other 
is persons the idea has been warmly repelled. It is 
not singular that so wonderful a creature as Miss 
Kemble should be the subjeet ofeonstant remark, nor 
that with our notions of the stage, we should imagine 
. her situation not to be one of her own choosing. We 
W believe the truth to be between the extremes, and 
— that while the young Lady would feel no dislike to 
_ retire from it, when certain filial affections were gra- 
i tified, yet on the other hand we believe her protes- 
= sion is one of her own adoption. 
The London Moruing Chronicle, soon after she 
: made her first appearance, put to rest the suspicions 
of the Cocknies, who were ma‘king conjectures simi-. 


2) lar to those we have noticed, by a positive declara- 
- tion, that both Mr. and Mrs. Kemble were averse to 
e her becoming an actress, and that she was not edu- 
3 cated with retevence to the stage. She followed the 
iT ' bent of her genius, at a moment when some ** bright 
' nema Star”? was sought for to lead the impaired 


peacetul haven. 

Such was the feeling which indueed her to come 

uC forward as she did, and which was reciprocated, not 
only by the friends of the family and the dramatic 

corps,.Which were in great measure sustained by 

Ce the profits of the theatre during her engagement, 

: but by the public atlarge, and was attended by every 

: demonstration of admiration and respect. 

f | At her debut in Juliet, ber own mother once more 

trod the stage as Lady Capulet, while Abbot was the 

Romeo, and her father the Mercutio of the night. 

bi. A more touch ng voice, one more pathetic and im- 
: pressive, never before breathed the hopes and fears 

t of the love-stricken Juliet. Mrs. Siddon?s reputa- 

t tion was the slow acquisition of years.. Miss Kemble 

: at once stepped forth into the first rank of the dra- 

% ma, without « rival and withoutan enemy. 

§ lt was not wondered that she should be hailed as 
one of the brilliant and gifted, by the literary and 
fashionable. The Kembie family had already be- 
eome elevated by the talents of Mrs, Siddons and 


H i ortanes of Mr. Kemble and Covent Garden into a 


John Philip, her brother. Charles Kemble was an 
educated man, and moved among the first literary 
men of the day. 

The soirees of Mrs. Charles Kemble, distinguish- 
ed for her musical taste, had already excited the at- 
tention of the dilettanti, and when her daughter thus 
became the star of the ascendant, no wonder there 
was additional attraction at Buekingham gate, While 
certain persons in New York choose to discuss the 
results to their standing, which Miss Kemble’s ap- 
pearance at their houses may involve, we have only 
to mention, and we presume that will be enough, for 
those who follow fashion *‘with their bosoms bare,” 
however steeled they may be to the claims of talent, 
that Miss Kemble’s entree into the highest circles 
of London, has been established, and were it neces- 
sary we could name those where she has been the ad- 
mired of all admirers. The present Queen, when 
Duchess of Clarence, on ype the theatre, sent 
for her to her own box, and sought an introduction 
to her. So far, therefore, the timid may take con- 
rage and venture tonotice this clever young woman 
for fashion’s sake, if nothing else, without fear of 
losing caste. 

Carefully educated, with a mind of a serious and 
contemplative character, an imagination gifted and 
poetic, she appears to us to be no ordinary person, 
but one who must connect herself with the history 
of her éra and times. It is not generally known that 
Miss Kemble has rare musical talents. Her dramatic 
and poetic efforts bespeak an uncommon intellect, 
and a tragedy which she is now getting ready for 
representation on her return to England, is supposed 
to be superior to any thing she has yet written. But 
she possesses the sweetest of voices, and sings, as we 
have been informed, with a purity, taste, and feeling 
that are perfectly astonishing. Her low notes are 
said to be precisely like those of Malibran; and asa 
private singer, Miss Kemble is thought by her friends 
to be far more agreeable and interesting. Surely 
with this additional charm she may be pronounced 
oue of the first women of the day. 

No one has ever presumed to say ought against 
her, even in the shape of ill-natured criticism, ex- 
cept on one occasion when Westmacott, the author 
of the remarks and editor of the Age, received a 
severe chastisement from Mr. Charles Kemble in 
person. 

We could relate numerous anecdotes of authentic 
origin in relation to the father and daughter. We 
have strong hopes that they will appear upon our 
boards and give us some of their favourite characters. 
Our manager will do his best to engage them on their 
return from the South. If they come, we predict 
an enthusiastic welcome. It is not possible to resist 
the magical intluence of their talent. — Alb. Adv. 


A Wolf!—On Monday last a Wolf of a large size 
was shot by aman of the name of Coolbaugh, in Co- 
lurobia township in thie eounty.- “Phe particulars, 
as told to us areas follows:—VThe Wolf was dis- 
covered by Samuel Strait, Esq. atterapting to cross 
the road in order to escape to the mountain. With 
some effort however, he succeeded in driving him 
back into a small piece of woods, for the purpose of 
hemming him in and forcing him to surrender. ‘Che 
alarm was immediately sounded, and many of our 
citizens rallied, auxious to get a sight at ‘this Ex- 
cellency” while ‘‘in the land of the living.” Bu 
before they reached the spot, ‘‘the dreadful deed was 
done!” a second attempt to cross the road, where 
our hunter stood—* with rifle ready cocked”— 
proved fatal. —Bradjord Democrat. 

- — 

Taberty of Conscience.x—We ere informed, says 
the Raleigh (N.C. ) Star, that sixty-nine individuals, 
of the Society of Friends, have removed from Ran- 
dolph county alone, this fall, to the state of Indiana. 
There have been also extensive removals from Guil- 
ford, Wayne, and other counties. ‘These have all 
occurred in consequence of the oppressive Act of 
1830, compelling Quakers to bear arms or pay a fine; 
an Act which all must perceive has operated signally 
against the best interests of the state. It is constantly 
depriving us of valuabte citizens, who of course car- 
ry with them the wealth they have acquired, thus 
impoverishing the state in a variety of weys, 


Cincinnati Manufactures.—Messrs. Middleton, 
Gerrard & Co. have recently erected and put in ep- 
eration a Steel Manufactory, in Cincinnati, the re- 
sults of which are represented as having been quite 
successful. ‘The product is certified, by competent 
judges of the article, to be equal to any English or 
American Blistered and Spring Steel. ‘he Cincin- 
nati Advertiser, from which we gather these par- 
ticulars, also states, that a Looking Glass Manufac- 
tory has been ‘lately established in that city, by 
Messrs. Cooper & Wiswell, which furnishes that 
necessary article, in all its variety. 

The Electors of Maine have given 10 votes for 
Gen. Jackson and Martin Van Buren. Gorham 
Parks, Esq. of Bangor, was appointed Messenger to 
carry the vote to Washington. 


Arrangements are in progress to establish a daily 
mail between London and Paris, for the transmission 
of letters and newspapers, to take effect after the first 
of January next. This project, it is said, will be 
highly advantageous to commerce, and serve to draw 
closer the bond of amity which at present exists be- 


tween the two countries. 


SELECT POETRY. 
AN ALLEGORY. 


In ancient times, ere industry had rear’d 

High marble palaces for Man's abode, 

Or Reason Jed him thro’ life’s devious ways, 
There was abeautiful and airy sprite 

Whose ev'ry transient thought he made his own: 
lf the wind murmur’d thro’ the forest shades, 

it was the sighing of departed souls ; 

If lightnings were abroad—upon their flash 

He saw the spirit’s of his fathers ride ;— 

And when the loud and rolling thunder spoke, 

He heard the deep ton’d voice of Deity. 

To his fair guide man gave the name of Fancy ;— 
And tho’ the verdant paths thro’ which she led 
His wand’ring steps, were tangled oft with weeds, 
Still oftner sprang beneath his buoyant tread 
Bright flow’rs as glowing as the hues of heav’n. 


Another pow’r, with Fancy, shar’d her reign. 
He was a youth whose face, like April skies, 
Alternate clouds and sunshine—smiles and {rowns— 
Spoke of his changeful soul. Imperious, 
He bore his charge at times to Error’s realms— 
But led him often to the shrine of Glory, 
And prompted deeds of high and noble daring. 
His name was Passion. 


Earth boasted thena nymph call’d Poetry, 
The offspring of their union, who combin’d 
The warm and kindling feelings of her sire 
With Fancy’s pow’r of beautiful creations. 


Her fav’:ite haunt was a pure bubbling stream 
Round which her presence such enchantment threw 
That those who drank ils waters were inspir’d, 

And made the world resound with melody, 

But Fashion came with her chamelion throng 

And in ber train was maudin Sentiment. 

Beneath their steps the wild flowers droop’d and died 
And hushed was every tuneful forest bird. 

Man bowed beneath their sceptre and obey’d, 

With willing zeal, each frivolous behest. 

The Muse sat weeping by Castalia’s fount; 
She thought on all the past!—on former times,— 
On Grecian Homer, and the Mantuan bard,— 
Ot days when Heros clad in war's array 
Drauk trom their helmets of the sparkling wave 
No longer nature's highly gifted sons 
Came in the dewy morn or twilight gray 
To hold communion with her. In their stead 
With mincing steps, and ciosely studied air 
The polish’d idler loung’d around the stream, 
Or with a frantic stride and furious gait 
A maniac burst upon her solitude. 

The misanthrope, at war with all mankind— 
The Bard of Mystery, whose sybillines 
Breath’d of “ the spirit of a rose-bud’s sigh” 
Were trooping onward to the sacred fount 
And the ouce quiet and secluded glen 

Was nvisy as the rabbie school-boys ground. 
Well might the Muse sit weeping, and recall 
With Dilter tears her Dy gone happy days. 

The shades of ancient bards from bright thrones bent, 
And while their dark and angry glances low’d 
Upon the babbling crowd, auon there came 

A cloud of amber thro’ the fields of heaven 
That wreath’din folds around ber fragile form 
And bore her to the skies. 


Few are the favoured mortals now, who find 
The spring deep hidden from the vulgar gaze:— 
But near its site there stands a muddy pool, 
Whose brink with gaudy poppies is o’ergrown, 
Whilst on the dwarfish shrubs that round it spread 
Screams the vain peacock in his loudest tones, 
A child of Ennui and Sentiment 
Who has assum’d the name of Poetry 
Sits by the sluggish waters, and invites 
The motiey throng todrink and charm mankind. 
Her vot’ries blinded by the pois’nous draught 
Pour their dull verbiage on a sickn’d world, 
Beleiving that each vapid Jine breathes forth 
The purest inspiration of the Muse. 


From the London Court Journal. 
THE FAREWELL. 


Thou'lt not remember me when we are parted, 

Through every moment of the sunny day; 

Thou art too young, too guileless, too light hearted, 

To let sad thoughts within thy bosom stay. 

Thou’rt like @ fountain that for ever strayeth 

In sparkling changes *neath the greenwood tree; 

Within thy heart eternal music plaveth, 

And while no bitter thought thy spirit weigheth, 
Thou’lt not remember me! 


But thou wilt think of me at times, my dearest, 
With yearning hope and wild impassioned love, 
When in the star-lit heaven the moon shines clearest, 
And angels watch thy musings from above ; 
And patiently my heart its exile beareth; 
And all the prouder shall my triumph be, 
That thou, whos: eager souleach pleasure weareth, 
Who lovest ali so weil thy spirit shareth— 

Should’st more than all love me! 


Thou'lt not remember me when, gaily dancing , 
Those fairy steps fly thro’ the lighted hall: 
Nor when a thousand merry eyes are glancing, 
Bright with the jaughter of their festival, 
But when the sweet and silent evening bringeth 
A holy quiet over land and sea, 
When the young violet in the darkness springeth 
And the lone night in the dim wood singeth, 

Then, thou wilt think of me! 


Thou'lt not remember me when, crowding round thee, 

The heartless flatterers bid thee touch thy lute, 

And those red restless lips whose promise bound thee, 

With mocking smile command them to be mute, 

But when some lover (while the cold moon winketh) 

Whispers his vows, unwelcome though they be ; 

When through his eyes bis soul thy beauty drinketh, 

And frem Ais burning hand thine own hand shrinketh, 
Then, thou wilt think of me! 


And not for all the palest shadows stealiag) 
O’er marden's brow whom love hath taught to pine, 


Would I give up the sudden gush of feelin 
That swells to tears that merry heart of thine! 
Bright proofs that memory is keeping, 
Careless and glad although thy manner be) 
he imaged form of one who watched thy sleeping— 
Smiled when thou smiledst—wept when thou wert weep- 


ing, 
And ever sighs for thee ! 
THE BRIDE. 
oO an es yonder Ladies—three—the midmost is the 
ride. 
How —, you her?—I know her well, from all the world 
side— 
From = y vestal world | mean, I know that jewel 
right, 
Anda gen! tler or more lovely bride never blessed a bridal 
night. 
I know her by the orange-flower,—that Hymen only 
braids; 


I know her by the robe of lace, that is not worn by maids; 

I know her by the snowiness of satin shoe and glove, 

And I know her by the milk-white rose that’s in her 
breast of love. 


I know her by the playful smile that dimples on her 


cheek ; 
I my! by the joy she shews—she shews, but may not 
I ae her by that inward sigh, which, chuckling, seems 
oO say, 
Of all ay young and mirthful life, this is my happiest 
ay. 
I know her by that lightsome step, as if she walked on 
air— 
1 know her by that crimson blush, which virgins do not 
wear; 


I know her by the merry, merry lustre of her eye, 
AndlI — her by that half-supprest and half-exulting 
sigh. 


Long, my bud of beauty, may that airy step be thine, 

And long upon that dimple cheek, may rose and lily 
twine; 

Full Jong with love may glisten thy merry, merry eyes ; 

And — may thy bosom heave, unless with pleasure- 
sighs. 


MARRIED. 


On Thursday evening, in Easton, by the Rev. Thomas 
Pomp, HORACE E. WOLF, of the city of Washington, 
son of Governor Wolf, to SABINA, daughter of the late 
Michael Simon, Esq. of Easton. 

On Tuesday, 11th inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. 
JOHN JAMES BAKER, to Miss ELIZA NICHOLSON, 
both of this city. 

On Thursday, 13th inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, 
Mr. THOMAS WILLIAMSON, to Miss ELIZA SMITH, 
all of this city. 

On Thursday, 13th instant, by the Rev. John Chambers, 
Mr. JAMES SHIVERS, to Miss MARY STINE, all of 
this city. 

On Thursday evening, 13th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Dagg, 
Mr. HENRY GREEN, to Miss MARTHA BRINCKLEY, 
all of Southwark. 

On the 12th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Leeser, Mr. M. 
SPANIER, to Miss BABETTE ROSENGARTEN, both 
of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. P. F. Mayer, Mr. 
BEALIRT D. CAN, to Miss MARIA U. daughter of the 
late John Thum, all of Southwark. 

On Thursday evening, 13th inst. by the Rev. Francis 
Hodgson, Mr. GEORGE W. ROBERTS, to Miss ELEA- 
a W.daughter of Henry Engles, Esq. all of South- 
wark. 


HENRY GREEN, to Miss MARTHA BRINCKLEY, all 
of Southwark. 


On the 14th inst. Mrs. SUSAN MORONEY, in the 25th 
year of her age. 

On the 14th inst. of scarlet fever, ROBERT MLLES, Jr. 
son of Robert and Margaretta Miles, aged 3 years and 5 
months, 

On Sunday, 4th of November, at Joy’s Hote!, London, 
GEORGE CHARLES FALKLAND, Esq. of Byhcullah 
House, Berkshire, aged 31 years. 

On Wednesday morning, 12th inst. of searlet fever, 
MARY C. aged 13 months and 27 days—and on the even- 
ing of the same day, CHARLES, age 4 years, 3 months 
and 8 days, youngest daughter and son of Charles and Eli- 
zabeth Howell. : 

On Wednesday morning, 12thinst. Mr. EVANS BUNT- 
ING. 

At New Orleans, Mr. GEORGE C. READ, seamen, a 
native of Philadelphia, and only son of the fate Captain 
Richard Read, of ship Howard, of the port of Philadelphia, 
after an illness of sever days, of yellow tever.—New Or- 
leans Emp. ; 

On Saturday evening, of putrid sore throat, SAMUEL, 
son of Samuel G. Butler, aged 5 years and 6 months. 

On Wednesday, Sthinst. in Germantown, at his father's 
residence, WILLIAM WALKER SCHRACK, aged 1 year 
and 24 days. 

In Whitington, (Vt.) ANN ELIZA, daughter of Rufus 
Brown, aged 10 months. Her death was occasioned by 
falling upon the eye of a needle which entered the side of 
her head, and breaking left half an inch remaining in the 
brain. She survived the accident 24 days. 

On Monday morning, after a lingering i!lness, which he 
bore with christian fortitude and perfect resignation, Mr. 
JOHN J. WRIGHT, in the 43d year of his age. 

At his resideuce, in Abington, on Firgt-day, 16th inst. 
ISAAC HALLOWELL, a highly esteewed member of the 
Society of Friends, in tie 57th year of his age. 

On Saturday, Lithinst. JOHN FISHER, son of John D. 
Fisher, aged 4 Months and 20 days. 

Suddenly, on Saturday morning, in the 29th year of bis 
age, HENRY OWENS BECHER, Esq. 

At his father’s residence, in Woodstown, N. J. on the 
29th ult. CHARLES E. HUBBS, late of Philadelphia, in 
the 38th year of his age. ’ 

At Mount Holly, N. J. on Saturday morning, 15th inst. 
Mrs. SARAH ANN, wife of Lieut. John E. Bispham. 

At Columbus, (Ohio) on the 5th inst. after a short ill- 
ness, Mr. JOHN SCOTT, Printer, formetly of Philadel- 
phia, aged 49 years; leaving a deeply afflicted widow and 
a large family of children to lament his loss. 

In Richmond, Virginia, on the 23d ult. in the 22d ye r 
of his age, JOHN ROBERTSON, the only son of James 
Robertson, Esq. the Cashier of the Office of the Bank of 


the United States in that city. 


On Thursday, 13th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Dagg, Mr. 
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